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Hello, Mother |! 
Hts Me! 


“Thought I'd call you up and find 
out if you arrived OK. 


“No, it didn't take long. Seemed 
like I'd just given the operator the 
number when | heard your voice. 


"Good thing | remembered to 
jot down Aunt Sue's number when 
you were there the last time." 


YOU'LL FIND THIS IS A GOOD 
IDEA FOR YOU, TOO... 


all ‘By Number 


You save time on out-of-town calls when 
you give the Long Distance operator the 


numbcr you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. Write down the 
out-of-town numbers you already know 

If there’s a new number you don't have— or an 
old one vou've forgotten—be sure to add it to 


the list when the operator gives it to you. 
The Bell ‘Telephone Company in 

your community will gladly give you a free 
‘Telephone Numbers Booklet. 


KET 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Local to serve the community. Nationwide to serve the Nation. (es 
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Home of the Tudians 


READERS FAMILIAR WITH THE CITY OF thor who stirred up so much discus- 
Cleveland, Ohio, will recognize our sion with his article on directors last 
cover picture this month with little month. His offering next month con- 
trouble. Many of them might have cerns the endless problem of meet- 
seen the city from almost this same ings. Another series, explaining how 
position, for the picture was made to set up a systems department, is 
from a window of the Hotel Cleve- expected to begin next month, and 
land. A sports-minded town (home of another story on “How Many of Your 
the baseball Indians and the football Customers Move Every Year?” 
Browns), Cleveland has an age-old should turn many businessmen to 
landmark—the monument. To look to their customer lists. Executives in- 
the future, we have more articles terested in public speaking will find 
coming up by W. H. Conant, the au- a timely article in the April issue 
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Overcome Your 
Distance Problems 


... With 


DISTANCE TYPER 


® This remarkable new machine by 
Robotyper operates with two or more 
typewriters at any distance where a 
small cable can be run—to save you 
time and cut work in half. Cable 
must be confined to your premises. 


© Any typist can operate this simple 
Distance typer to transmit data to 
distant points, simultaneously creat 
ing forms or records at those points. 


® Distance typer operates with ordi- 
nary electric typewriters without al- 
teration and can be used with other 
Robotyper machines to simplify your 
forms-writing procedure and prac- 
tically do the office work for youl 


® Distance typer makes regular car 
bon copies. 


® Remote siave machines can be 
activated or deactivated from control 


buttons at the master. 


Get the complete facts and see how 
Distance save time and 


money for your business. 


typer can 





ROBOTYPER CORPORATION 
Room 2-A, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Hobotyper 
Please tell me how Distance typer can in- 
crease efficiency in my firm. 

Name 

Company 


Address 














(Courtesy of Art Metal Construction Co.) 
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No Labor-Management? 


To the Editor: 


I would like to register a protest 
against the injudicious use of the 
term labor-management or, indeed, 
the word management itself as re- 
ferring to employers or owners. 

In a fatuous endeavor to create the 
illusion of two equal elements of in- 
dustry, labor union orators and self- 
styled neutrals or experts in the field 
of employee relations put forth this 
hyphenated term for employers and 
the people who work for them. Poli- 
ticians and publishers took it up un- 
thinkingly, and too many business- 
men themselves accepted it without 
protest. 

This is offered as a vehement 
protest against any such slurring of 
the distinction between the imagina- 
tive and venturesome men who create 
jobs and the men who seek and ob- 
tain these jobs as a means to eat, 
be clothed, have homes, and rear 
families. 

An employer is not “management.” 
He is a man—or woman—who finds 
ways and money to make goods or 
render services which add to the 
wealth of nations. Under conditions 
of the past 20 years, he or she has 
been almost foolhardy to attempt 
such ventures. But this great country 
has many men whose courage sur- 
mounts the hazards of economics and 





politics and spurs their creative in- 
stincts to productivity for the public 
benefit. 

Therefore, the weak, tepid, slight- 
ing, and lacking in respect grading of 
these bold leaders by union-labor-in- 
spired nomenclature as merely man- 
agers is an affront which they should 
not accept. They are of the stock of 
pioneers, of explorers, of high ad- 
venturers, and deserve to be recog- 
nized always by their correct names 
of employers or owners or proprietors 

And labor is a spurious title. There 
is no class recognized in this country 
as labor; nor can there be any other 
class if the country is to continue 
its admirable traditions. Labor means 
work, toil, exertion: It should never 
mean a grade of people. There are 
workers of several kinds whether of 
the overall-, apron-, or white-collar 
category, and the dignity of work 
should not be diminished by classing 
any of these workers as Labor. 

The term employee has no demean- 
ing or disparaging connotation. Many 
presidents are employees of their 
directors, as are all other corporate 
officers; and “employee” is the word 
used throughout Government forms 
and records even for the so-calied 
self-employed. 

This simple matter of who is called 
what should be put back on a factual 
basis. Slogans too often are allowed 
to obscure the bare facts. 

ANONYMOUS 
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Useful or Ornamental? 


To the Editor: 

The article in your February issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS by W. C 
Conant, “Directors--Should They Be 
Useful or Ornamental?” was very in- 
teresting. It turns the spotlight on 
some phases of corporation govern- 
ment that need correction. 

However, I cannot go along with 
Mr. Conant’s contention that giving 
inore authority to the chairman ol! 
the board of directors tends to down- 
grade the president. On the contrary, 
With the passing of the owner-man- 
ager type of business, I think a strong 
board chairman is more necessary 
than ever. 

An example of this need comes to 
light in the action of the Outboard 
Marine & Manufacturing Company 
(Evinrude, Johnson, and Elto motors) 
in changing its president when 1952 
earnings fell some $200,000 in spite of 
a $10,000,000 increase in sales. Chair- 
man Briggs and his board decided 
that “there comes a time in business 
when it is desirable to change an or- 
ganization to make it conform to the 
facts of life.” So Ralph Evinrude, 
president for 16 years, was replaced 
by the executive vice president. 

When the job of chairman of the 
board and president are combined, as 
they often are in publicly owned cor- 
porations, it is unlikely that the 
chairman and his hand-picked board 
will take action when conditions call 
for a change in the top management 
of business. The system of checks 
and balances, essential to the effec- 
tive operation of any government 
private or public—ceases to operate 
and the interests of the stockholders 
are endangered.—EDWIN C. MINTEER, 
executive director, Electrical Equip- 
ment Representatives Association, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


More on Directors 


To the Editor: 


I can assure you that I was de- 
lighted to read the article beginning 
on page 8 of the February 1953 is- 
sue on the subject, “Directors 
Should They Be Useful or Ornamen- 
tal?” I have been President of The 
Long-Bell Lumber Company since 
April 1948. Two years prior thereto 
I served as a director, and personally 
I have endeavored in all avenues to 
be useful and not ornamental. 

The points brought up in the ar- 
ticle are well worth while, instruc- 
tive, and right to the point. I am 
happy to say to you that I work with 
a board of directors who are well ac- 
quainted with our business. We have 
three members on the board who are 
entirely outside people, but they are 
familiar with our line of business, 
full of discernment and attention to 
their responsibilities as directors of 
our company.—J. M. WHITE, presi- 
dent, The Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash. 
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Easy! Fold sample sheet. Measure 
the folds on metal rule. Then 


Move indicator knobs to widths 
wanted . . . And it’s ready to go! 


The FH costs 
little more than a 
standard typewriter 


Now...a low-cost 


folding machine for EVERYBODY! 


This low-cost office folding machine, 
little larger than a typewriter and costing 
but little more, brings even the smallest 
office the speed, accuracy and economy 
of machine folding. 

Anyone in any office can easily 
operate this folder. It can be set for a 
job in about as little time as it takes to 
tune your TV! Merely adjust —¢ 


With ‘ 


two indicator knobs. 
semi-automatic feed, 

andelectrically driven, & 
itis accurate and fast ac 


Fully automatic model FM 
folds up to 19,000 sheets per hour. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes 
of the postage meter 


with service in 199 citte 


can double-fold up to 5,000 pieces 
per hour. 

Light and portable, it can be moved 
easily to wherever needed... requires 
minimum working area, 

It makes eight different basic folds, 
handling paper sizes from 3 by 3 up to 
84% by 14 inches. Can single-fold or 
double-fold sheets when stapled together “ 
FH 


work can be 


Get an Folding Machine so 


that all such turned out 


quickly and economically. Call nearest 
PB office tor 


demonstration—or send 


coupon for the free illustrated booklet. 


1 Priney-Bowes, IN¢ 


| 2160 Pacific St.. Stamford, Conn 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to 


Name 
Firm 


Address 





World's Fastest Billing Machine . 
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With the Burroughs Magic Multiplier Typewriter-Billing Machine 
you save two steps out of three in your billing operations. Here’s 


Computes and types the why—the usual steps of (1) calculating, (2) writing and (3) 


complete invoice in one machine checking are reduced to calculating and writing in one 
continuous operation. single, continuous operation. Proved by use in thousands of 


businesses, the Burroughs Magic Multiplier Billing Machine com- 
putes by direct mechanical multiplication, not repeated addition 


Computes by direct . .. Writes and computes an invoice in less time than it would 
multiplication . . . not ordinarily take to copy it! 
repeated addition. P 


For important savings in your billing operations, get all the 
facts about the world’s fastest billing machine from the Burroughs 


Prints unit price and total branch office near you. See the yellow pages of your phone book or 
r . Sag 
amount simultaneously — no write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
need for machine checking 

of quantities and price. 

WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Ward Canaday, president of 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., re- 
ports 1952 the best year in the past 
22 for his company. Some years 
back Willys-Overland seemed 
doomed. When we _ published a 
story, based on an interview with 
Mr. Canaday, and reported that the 
company had staged a “‘comeback,” 
a number of subscribers accused 
us of having suffered from a leg 
pulling. Despite dire predictions, 
Willys-Overland recovered its po- 
sition and is now topped only by 
the big three and one independent. 


Meyer Kestnbaum, Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx president, is the new 
chairman for the Committee for 
Economic Development. Which re- 
minds us of what the late Sidney 
Hillman once said about him. At 
a lunch with Mr. Hillman one day, 
we asked him why it was that 
Hart Schaffner & Marx never had 
any union troubles. Mr. Hillman 
replied, “Because we have com- 
plete confidence in Mr. Kestnbaum. 
He trusts us and we trust him.” 


Small Town Doctor reports this. 
Three years ago he broke ground 
for a beautiful, small, modern, 
well-equipped clinic. The day work 
started his “business’’ doubled, and 
has been growing ever since. The 
public is ready for more improve- 
ments in nearly every line that 
business is offering. Most moderni- 
zation will pay for itself much 
faster than seems possible. 


Motion Picture industry is in for 
another upset. Remember when 
talking or sound pictures were in- 
troduced? Bigwigs in the industry 
announced that sound films were 
just a fad. Certain magazines pub 
lished stories which all but wrote 
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them off the books. Then the stam- 
pede for sound came, and almost 
overnight silent pictures were ob- 
solete. New faces, new companies 
captured the market. Somewhat 
the same thing is happening with 
the three dimensional films. Some 
progressive members of the indus- 
try assert that inside 18 months 
the present “flat” pictures will be 
Which indicates _ that 
permanent except 


obsolete. 
nothing is 
change. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas makes 
history with its carefully staged 
promotions of Fiberglas curtains. 
Training programs, meetings, and 
close cooperation with producers 
of products utilizing Fiberglas is 
building a market for this material 
on a big scale. Big chains and de- 
partment stores are cooperating 
handsomely because the manufac- 
turers are giving them the right 
materials with which to work. 


Farm Prices going down should 
signal business to reduce prices as 
quickly and as much as possible. 
The politicians are already at- 
tempting to make capital out of the 
reduction in farm product prices 
and livestock. Various groups are 
agitating about the slowness in re- 
ducing meat prices at retail. The 
gates are wide open for more at 
tacks on business. 


In One Annual Report we read 
about a company president who 
asserted that the high level of sales 
for his company’s equipment was 
partially due to the tax situation 
which enabled customers to buy 
new equipment with tax money. 
Then, a few paragraphs later, he 
complained that were it not for the 
tax situation, his company could 
have made a larger profit. 


Supermarkets continue to grow, 
expand, and command a greatei 
share of the food business. The 
supermarkets opened in 1952 
averaged 9,641 square feet, and 
each one was planned to attract 
customers to the tune of $1.3 mil 
lion to $1.5 million a year. Gone 
are the days of the quaint little 
corner grocery store doing about 
$500 a week in total sales. These 
figures are from Super Market 
Merchandising Magazine's annual 
survey. 


Johnson & Johnson, Personal 
Products Corp., Mathiesen Chemi- 
cal Corp., Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, Eli Lilly & Company, and 
Bristol-Myers Company are all 
suing the Schwegmann Brothers, 
now famous retailers of New 
Orleans, for violation of the Fair 
Trade Law. Mr. Schwegmann as 
serts that he will fight “this gang 
with every means at our command 
to the bitter end.” He is rapidly 
building himself and his company 
up to the martyrdom category. 
Even though the big companies 
win their suits, they may lose good 
will by this action. Consumers are 
often inclined to side with the man 
who can claim to be the underdog 


President Eisenhower's avowed 
friendliness to business is certainly 
welcome, and deserved by business 
But there is already an attitude in 
the air that business troubles are 
over with the new Administration 
Good as he may be, we must not 
expect the new President to pet 
form miracles. The same _ forces 
which formerly opposed business 
are still operating, and the several 
signs that business is relaxing its 
effort to woo the public are both 
premature and unfortunate. Al 
though the enemies of business 





AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ACCLAIMS THE NEW 
APECO AUTO-STAT 


In Industry 


“Scores of times daily in our pro- 
motion of P—A— X business tele- 
phone systems, we must make 
copies of orders, letters and other 
documents for our branch offices. 
Apeco Auto-Stat does this for us, 
in seconds; saves time and avoids 
transcribing errors.”’ 


Mr. Leo B. Menner, We 
executive vice-president /-\\¥ / 
Stewart-Smith, Inc. eed 


“Since the installation of the 
Apeco Auto-Stat machine in our 
office, we have experienced an in- 
crease in efficiency due to its op- 
eration. We have found that the 
Auto-Stat is economical to oper- 
ate and are pleased to say that 
the results achieved are highly 
satisfactory.”’ 


In Transportation 


Mr. W. Stanhaus, 
executive vice-president, 
Spector Motor Service, Inc. 


“We are constantly looking for 
means to increase the speed of our 
service. To do this, we must have 
fast, accurate handling of our 
paper work. We are happy that in 
the Apeco Auto-Stat we at last 
found an easy quick method of 
making photocopies of the many 
paper forms demanded in the 
trucking business.’’ 


In Law > 
Mr. Erwin S. Baskes, 0 


Saoee '"S S 


“Since we have had a new Apeco 
Auto-Stat, confidential papers 
never need to leave my office for 
photocopying. My secretary now 
quickly makes all the legally ac- 
ceptable photocopies we need right 
at her own desk. We have found 
the Auto-Stat to be one of our wis- 
est” money-saving investments.” 


With built-in automatic 
continuous printer 


All-in-one compact unit makes photo-exact copies 
direct from original letters, forms, bids, contracts, 
invoices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 
Now a single all-electric compact photocopy set-up 
. makes a dry photocopy from any original in less 
than 45 seconds without any other additional equip- 
ment. The Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat prints, proc- 
esses and dries all automatically .. . copies are ready 
for instant use. The Apeco Auto-Stat saves up to 80% 
on copying jobs. Eliminates costly re-typing, hand 
copying, checking or sending outside for expensive 
copying service. It's fast—only 2 steps will make 
legally accepted prints from any original upto 11 x 17 
inches—whether printed on one or two sides. 


SO LOW COST 


A complete Apeco Auto-Stat one-unit photocopying instal- 
lation is priced well within the budget of even the smallest 
firms. It is remarkably low in cost of operation, too! 


No Separate Printer or Timer 

No Developing No Fixing 

No Washing No Drying 

No Trays No Dark Room 


HAVE YOU READ THIS NE 
Bas cei tran opt at 
i ——— 


2851 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please rush me — without obligation FREE copy of your new book 
on Auto-Stat -with full details on this photocopy method 


Insert original and 
Auto-Stat No. 1 paper 
into continuous copier 


PROCESS 

Feed exposed 

sheet and trans- 

fer sheet into 
— Auto-Stat 
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«s 
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Firm 


Zone State 
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may no longer have the official 
blessing of the Administration in 
power, business still needs and 
must have the understanding and 
friendship of more than 150 mil- 
lion people. Let’s not expect Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to do the whole 
job for us. 


United Wallpaper has come up 
with a simplification in selling pro- 
cedure which might well be copied 
by many other industries. Re- 
search showed that most women, 
when selecting wallpaper, come in 
with a basic color preference in 
mind. In the past, these colors have 
been indiscriminately mixed in 
sample books. Now comes United 
with a “Wallpaper Decorating 
Center” with wallpapers arranged 
in 10 basic color groups. In only 
7 square feet of retail space, the 
company can show more than 500 
styles, all grouped by background 
color. Seems as if many more in- 
dustries which deal in_ colors 
could borrow this idea. Why, oh, 
why didn’t somebody think of it 
sooner? 


Man-Made Textiles, as we noted 
in an earlier paragraph about 
Fiberglas, are corraling a big share 
of the market. Processors of the 
natural fibers such as cotton, wool, 
and linen need to step up theirmer- 
chandising and promotion to keep 
pace. As one cotton man said some 
time back, “We ought to know 
as much about our product as the 
synthetic fiber people do, but up 
to now we never have. Nor has the 
public.” One industry after another 
is facing drastic changes. Right 
now dealers and consumers almost 
everywhere are intensely interested 
in the new “L” and other letter- 
shaped desks, which are especially 
useful in space conservation. This 
idea promises to revolutionize the 
desk industry in a few years. 


Sherrod E. Shinker, vice president 
of General Motors Corporation, re- 
minded bankers at Seattle recently 
that responsible economists fore- 
see a population increase of 40 
million by 1975. That’s only 22 
years away, and with it they pre- 
dict a real per capita income per- 
haps twice as high as _ today’s. 
Well, it is not too early to begin 
planning your business according- 
ly. One of the reasons for the spec- 
tacular growth of Sears Roebuck 
is General Wood's preoccupation 
with population growth. He has 
studied and attempted to plan for 
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it for many years. Many years ago 
we heard another big businessman 
assert he wasn’t interested in fu- 
ture population. What he wanted 
was immediate sales. He is still in 
charge of his business and wonder- 
ing why it has failed to grow as 
much as Sears. 


Long-Range Problems of a lead- 
ing business are fascinating. We 
have been studying the long-range 
planning of 20 unquestioned 
leaders in as many industries. We 
picked leaders who did not achieve 
this position by merger or consoli- 
dation. Almost without exception 
their long-range planning and ac- 
tivities brought criticism from 
others as being wasteful, visionary, 
and unjustified. But those who 
stood by and criticized, lived to see 
the plans they had hooted at help 
to develop leadership and greater 
business stability. 


Automobile transport has been 
here to stay for 30 to 40 years, but 
scarcely more than 10 per cent of 
the nation’s public and private 
buildings (residences excepted) are 
built with anywhere near adequate 
facilities to take care of private 
passenger cars. Only about 10 or 
12 railroad passenger stations have 
adequate automobile accommoda- 
tions. Although many were built 
after the automobile was a major 
factor in transport, only a few 
were built with any recognition of 
the automobile arrivals and depar- 
tures from stations. Retail stores, 
by the thousand, have been built 
since customers started using cars 
to reach them; but only a handful, 
outside of the supermarkets and 
mail-order chain stores, recognize 
that the customer wants to park 
his or her car nearby. Churches, 
schools, coileges, universities, 
theaters, stores, clubs, restaurants, 
hotels, and banks of the future 
cannot survive without greater at- 
tention to automobile facilities. 
Will somebody please wake up our 
snoozing architects? 


In 1925, We Owned an interest 
in a business which was sold, and 
the name changed. Now, 28 years 
later, we still get an occasional 
piece of direct mail addressed to 
the firm which went out of busi- 
ness in 1925. No wonder some 
people say that direct-mail adver- 
tising does not pay. It does pay, 
and pay handsomely, if directed to 
people and businesses still alive 
and kicking. 


Photo-Typesetting is another rev- 
olutionary development which 
promises upsets in its field. The 
first book has now been set on one 
of these machines. About 75 ma- 
chines are expected to be built this 
year. Although it has been in use 
for a long time, offset printing or 
lithography is making rapid strides 
today, and a very high percentage 
of expansion in the graphic arts 
seems to be on the offset side. 


In Farming there are similar rev- 
olutionary changes on the way. 
For example it is now possible to 
spray woods and brushy land by 
airplane, killing the trees and 
brush for $3 an acre. This is ex- 
pected to bring into production cer- 
tain marginal lands which have 
not, in the past, been worth clear- 
ing. Millions of acres of such lands 
still await the plow, and with the 
new chemicals sprayed from 
planes, there's plenty of land avail- 
able for population growth. 


One Industry after another is 
subjected to drastic change and 
development or expansion. Other 
industries or parts of them are 
threatened with extinction because 
of technical change and improve- 
ment. Every one of these changes 
and improvements challenges man- 
agement, creates new need for risk 
and venture, opens new opportuni- 
ties, and spells the doom of man- 
agement men who do not under- 
stand and go along with them. 


Toll Roads are still another de- 
velopment to be watched. They 
may bypass certain towns and 
cities, develop new travel habits, 
create new sales and investment 
opportunities. Toll road proposals 
are in the works in nearly every 
part of the country today, and 
within a year or two, unless some 
thing drastic happens, there will be 
armies of men working on them. 
There are problems involved, of 
course. Take the case of Florida. 
There has been talk of a toll road 
from Jacksonville to Miami, but 
numerous interests oppose the 
plan including the merchants 
along old Highway Number 1 who 
naturally hate to see their traffic 
dwindle. After all these develop- 
ments we have mentioned, and 
they are but a fraction of the total, 
perhaps we ought to appoint a new 
vice president in charge of watch- 
ing new and revolutionary develop- 
ments in business, science, and 
industry. 





Road Map to Top Jobs 
In Big Companies 


Specialization, departmentalization, and strict rules 
requiring all ideas to move upward “through chan- 
nels'’ seem to hamstring individual progress in big 
firms. Here's a way around barriers for the man who 
wants to get ahead and will not take ‘‘no"’ easily 


By Eugene Whitmore 


Jump the Fence 


Everywhere you turn in big business 
there seems to be a fence or barrier. 
And at times it seems as if all the 
gates are locked. But good ideas, 
sound thinking and planning, will 
help you jump any fence. 


O the young man in any big 
| ipa the rules, the pro- 
cedures, traditions, seniority, plus 
the fact that all communication 
must go up “through channels,” 
may seem like a maze of ‘fences’ 
which bar progress and promotion. 

Yet these fences are necessary. 
If the gate seems shut and pad- 
locked, it is usually possible to 
jump the fence and get on the in- 
side track to progress without 
breaking rules, or without being 
presumptuous or brash. 

Big business is said to grind up 
a lot of good men without ade- 
quate reward. This is not wholly 
true. Many capable men enter big 
business and never become ori- 
ented. This is not the fault of big 
business, but the fault of the man 
who thinks that good work will be 
discovered and recognized as a 
matter of course. 

A man has to put his best foot 
forward, he has to get himself 
talked about for results, and he 
has to keep on the main road up- 
ward, not get off on dead-end 
roads which lead nowhere. 

After many conversations with 
top men in big business, we have 
attempted to document a few ways 
to hurdle the seemingly impreg- 
nable fences which exist in many 
large organizations. 

Of course, we assume that the 
man who wants to get ahead has 
ability. Nothing we report here 
will help the man who is incom- 
petent, or who lacks the knack of 
getting along with people, and 
getting things done. But for the 
man who has ability, skill, and 
judgment, these five ideas may be 
helpful in assisting him to greater 
recognition. 
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Improve Established Routines 


Once a routine or policy is set up, 
the tendency is to leave it alone. 
Here is the biggest opportunity for 
any young man anxious to get 
ahead. Old methods and old poli- 
cies, ideas, and techniques which 
have been frozen from long usage 
are likely to be badly in need of 
modernization. 

Take the case of a sales assistant 
in the specialty department of a 
big oil company. Each year, early 
in January, the old-timer who 
headed this department wrote a 
letter to one of the big chains, ask- 
ing that it anticipate its needs and 
place an order early so _ there 
would be no doubt about prompt 
delivery—for the following Christ- 
mas rush. 

Year after year, the order came 
back by return mail, with slight in- 
creases in the yearly orders, but 
nothing to brag about. Because 
the order was a truly big order 
and because no sales expense was 
involved, the department head was 
proud of it. 

One day the young sales as- 
sistant started figuring. He ob- 
tained a list of the chain’s stores. 
The figure was staggering. When 
the total amount of the order was 
divided by the number of stores 
in the chain, the purchase seemed 
small. 

The young man asked permission 
to call on the chain and attempt 
to increase its order. “Let well 
enough alone,” he was told. He 
laid low for a year, meanwhile 
gathering more data on the chain’s 
methods and buying policies. 

The following year he came up 
with a carefully prepared pro- 
posal for a December promotion 
built around the product. Even the 
old-time manager weakened and 
gave him the “go ahead” to visit 
the chain’s headquarters in New 
York and present his proposal. 

He found a ready welcome. 
More, he found quick acceptance 
of his ideas. The chain-store buyer 
told him confidentially, ‘‘We have 
often wondered why your com- 
pany didn’t play ball with us or 
even call on us. To tell the truth, 
we have thought of changing our 
source for this item, but your 
long record for handling our busi- 
ness satisfactorily kept us from 
buying elsewhere. We hate to sever 
established relations with good 
suppliers.” 

This one deal led to others, and 
2 years later, when the old-timer 
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came up for retirement, the young 
man was promoted over the heads 
of several older men who had been 
coasting in the department for 
years. 

Almost any department of a big 
business has ‘‘coasters,”” men who 
have slowed down, who are wait- 
ing for retirement, or who possibly 
never were balls of fire. These men 
tend to adhere tenaciously to es- 


tablished routines and methods. 
They may stand in the way of 
every good or new idea presented. 

Nevertheless, there is a way to 
handle them. Undertake to relieve 
them of part of their work. Win 
their confidence. Do not complain 
or criticize or gripe, but win the 
confidence of these old-timers and 
gradually introduce new ideas. It 
is not easy. Patience is required, 
but many a young man has gotten 
ahead by assuming some of the 
burdens of older men and keeping 
a record of results. 


Avoid Personality and 


Political Tangles 


Let’s face it. There is political 
intrigue in business. Some organi- 
zations reek with office and com- 
pany politics. In other companies, 
younger men run into personality 
clashes with older men who, by 
reason of their seniority, assume 
the questionable privilege of being 
dictatorial, cantankerous, whimsi- 
cal, and notional. 

At times the patience of Job 
is required to deal with these men. 
They may set up little “‘empires’’ 
in their departments and inspire 
the rumor that if “you don’t play 
ball with the old man” you are 
sunk. Church, lodge, social, and 
family connections are often 
brought into play. Actually, none 
of these alleged barriers are ever 
as strong as office gossip indicates 
them to be. More often than not, 
tales about “‘playing ball’ with cer- 
tain officials are nothing more than 
the alibis of incompetents seeking 
an excuse for failure. 

In any big organization there is 
always the temptation to make al- 
liances, to agree tacitly or other- 
wise “go along” with a certain 
group. It is even easier to fall into 


apparently harmless, but often 
dangerous, habits of eating lunch 
with the same group every day, of 
working only with certain people. 
This is likely to lead to tales about 
‘cliques.”” Avoid it. Get to know 
many different people, the higher 
up the better. Never refuse to co- 
operate with another person be- 
cause he is in another group, or 
because you may not be overly 
fond of him as a person. 

Learning to be objective about 
personalities in business is one of 
the hardest lessons to learn. But 
remember: If a man is doing his 
job well and asks for cooperation 
on a company project, give it to 
him, even if he isn’t the sort of 
person you'd like to ask out for a 
friendly drink. 

If other people seem to build a 
barrier around themselves, the best 
way to break this down is to show 
a genuine interest in their work. 
Recognize their achievements and 
they will recognize yours. If you 
can do so honestly, do not hesitate 
to give other men a “build up.” 
They will hear about it and start 
looking for nice things about you. 


Keep and Post Your Score 


How many letters did you dic- 
tate last month? How many cases 
did you handle? How many sales 
did you make? How many dis- 
gruntled customers did you rescue? 

To put it plainly, what did you 
do last month to earn your salary? 
How can you prove it? Who can 
you tell about it who would be 
interested? 

Here’s a case in point. A young 


assistant was brought into the 
home office purchasing department 
from a branch office. He was 
amazed to. discover how  old- 
fashioned the department’ was. 
Many orders were placed year 
after year with the same suppliers 
because “we have always bought 
from them.” 

Record keeping, follow-up, liai- 


(Continued on page 48) 





Drafts are imprinted with signature and date, and then 
they are separated in B & O office of freight claim agent 


While drafts and claim register are typed, charges to 
accounts and claim statistics are automatically punched 


New Accounting System Slashes 


Payroll Costs by $100,000 





New methods at the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad have cut 
costs in many ways, including the $100,000 savings in 
90 freight stations. This story lists other savings and tells 


how the office methods department operates at the B & O 





By Clifford A. Strickland* 


HEN an office supervisor sits 

down with a methods depart- 
ment analyst to discuss his office 
problems and plan for better op- 
erations at the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, not only are office costs 
usually reduced, but customers 
gain from improved service and 
employees profit from better work- 
ing conditions. 

Colonel Roy B. White, president 
of the B & O, recognized this when, 
several years ago, he established 
an office methods and procedures 
department to study the office 
methods of the company and to 
help the offices mechanize clerical 
work and install new procedures. 


*Mr. Strickland is manager of the office 
methods and procedures department of the 
B&O, a position he has held since 1945. He 
has been in statistical and methods work 
since 1927. 
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The methods group, which was 
organized as a separate function of 
the president’s office, was guided 
through its formative period by a 
steering committee consisting of 
the vice president of finance and 
accounting, vice president of per- 
sonnel, and the president's execu- 
tive assistant. From the first, it 
received not only strong backing 
from the president but also from 
the department heads, as well as 
the full cooperation of their super- 
visors, union representatives, and 
other employees. 

This arrangement has succeeded 
in bringing about many improve- 
ments while at the same time it 
reduced the costs of office opera- 
tions. For example, a new account- 
ing system installed in 90 of the 
railroad’s freight stations resulted 
in greater efficiency. Fewer mis- 


takes were made when 
freight bills, and correction back 
logs were eliminated. It became 
the practice to itemize statements 
for the customer and to retain bills 
until freight was unloaded from 
the cars. Outstanding freight 
charges and bills receivable were 
reduced by 20 per cent, and total 
annual payroll costs of these of- 
fices were reduced over $100,000. 
In the freight claim office, 
methods improvements helped to 
eliminate the backlog of loss and 
damage claims and to place an- 
swers to inquiries on a current 
basis. A revised investigating pro- 
cedure enabled two-thirds of the 
claims currently received to be dis- 
posed of within 24 hours. 
Further, the employees were 
provided with posture chairs, 
modern filing equipment, better 
lighting, specially designed desks, 
and electric typewriters where 
justifiable. In addition, no em- 
ployees received cuts in salary or 
were released from the payroll. 
Vacancies created by retirements 
and resignations were absorbed 
or combined with other jobs, thus 
providing a reduction in payroll. 
Generally, this is the way the 
plan works. Usually an office super- 
visor will request the office meth- 
ods department for help either on 
specific problems or ask for a com- 
plete methods audit. At the earliest 
opportunity, an analyst will visit 


issuing 
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A saving in time and money is accomplished by typing in 
dex cards and claim payment voucher in single operation 


the supervisor and discuss the 
matter. He will then make a pre- 
liminary survey to determine: (1) 
Whether the problem is properly 
one for the methods department, 
(2) objectives to be accomplished, 
(3) probable time required to com- 
plete the study, (4) amount and 
type of methods assistance needed, 
and (5) the procedure that will be 
followed in making the study. 

Ordinarily the analyst will meet 
with the supervisor, his assistants, 
and other employees several times 
to discuss the purpose of the study, 
its anticipated benefits, the manner 
in which the survey will be con- 
ducted, and answer their questions. 
It is made clear that no person 
will receive a cut in pay or lose 
his job as a result of changes from 
the new or revised procedures. 

Employees are requested to fur- 
nish copies of reports, forms, job 
analysis, and such other facts that 
cannot be determined by observa- 
tion. This information, along with 
other data developed, is organized 
and carefully analyzed. Improved 
procedures are developed through 
careful study of the facts and by 
discussions with clerks, super- 
visors, and others. If there is a 
question as to the feasibility of 
a proposed procedure, a_ prelimi- 
nary trial is conducted. The head 
of the office must be in accord with 
the plan before any changes are 
made in the work under his direc- 
tion. The analyst usually assists 
with any training required, and a 
check is made at intervals to see 
whether adjustments are  neces- 
sary. Finally, the results § are 
evaluated and a written report is 
issued. 

The advantages found from 
using trained methods analysts to 
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By combining many jobs, such as this typing of checks and 


check register, the B&O realizes big annual savings 


Modern office equipment, such as this double tier Rol-Dex filled with filing claim 
index cards, has enabled the B&O offices to up production 75 per cent 


help develop and install new pro- 
cedures are: (1) More is accom- 
plished in less time with less 
pressure and usually with fewer 
mistakes because of the careful 
advance planning and scheduling, 
(2) the analyst is not as close to 
the work and usually can be more 
objective, (3) the analyst is able 
to concentrate on methods without 
interruption by daily office prob- 
lems and pressures, and (4) the 
analyst is trained in the use of 
methods tools and has easy access 
to sources of specialized help 

A few examples of the changes 
in methods that have been in- 
stalled are illustrated below 

For example, the general freight 
claim agent's office investigates 
claims received from _ patrons 


whose freight may have been lost 
or damaged in shipment, and is- 
sues drafts if the claims are 
justified 

Due to increased freight ship- 
ments, a large backlog of unpaid 
claims had accumulated, causing 
delays in claim payments. The ob- 
ject was to increase disposals to 
a point greater than receipts so as 
to eliminate the backlog. The office 
had no room for additional per- 
sonnel. In fact, the already 
crowded quarters had_ intensified 
the claim disposal problem. 

An analysis disclosed that sev- 
eral bottlenecks existed in the in- 
vestigating process which would, 
if corrected, substantially _ in- 
crease the disposal of claims al 


(Continued on page 50) 
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7s Sharing 


PROFITS 
“She peuswer/ 


By W. H. Conant 


Senior Partner, Conant, Clawson & Co., New York 








Reason for Quitting 





Low wages 


Poor supervision 





WHY EMPLOYEES QUIT 


Turnover is causing employers more and more concern 
as the manpower shortage grows. Is your pay plan all 
that it ought to be? A University of Chicago survey 
of several hundred employers shows that most quits are 
due to inadequate pay or lack of pay opportunities. 
Here is the score: 


No chance for promotion 25.6 
Better job in view 
To return to school 


Work unsuited to ability 94 123 44 12.1 





Percentage Per Cent 
Responding by Group of Total 
Retail Clerical Mfg. 
42.9 21.6 28.8 31.1 
254 35.1. 267 
22.4 19.3 24.3 22.0 
ee 8.5 306 15.4 
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Lifting of wage controls by the Eisenhower administration 
has turned the thoughts of employers toward better ways 
of compensating their employees. In his second article, 
Mr. Conant, New York management consultant, suggests 
how profit sharing can be geared into unit production. Next 
month he will discuss the pro's and con's of business 
committees. His first article dealt with directors, and he 
asked, ‘‘Directors—Should They Be Useful or Ornamental?” 





ITH or without Government 

restrictions and union labor 
demands the incentive bonus prob- 
lem ever confronts employers. Why 
mankind requires a reward for 
virtue may have been explained 
by Confucius but he failed to ap- 
ply it to the principles of business 
management. 

It would seem that high wages, 
paid regularly come rain or shine, 
should be enough stimulation for 
any man or woman who enjoys 
eating a minimum of three meals 
a day. But it isn’t; not after the 
novelty of a never-missed pay day 
wears off and the work gets a bit 
of sameness day in and day out. 
Some further tonic appears to be 
necessary to rouse the laggard 
from his lethargy and to reward 
the pace-setter for his zeal. 

The first notable scheme for 
getting factory people to put forth 
their full energies as hirelings was 
a schedule of piecework rates. 
These incited stepped-up produc- 
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tion and take-home pay for many 
workers but required complicated 
preparations to establish and 
heavy clerical work to maintain. 
They were useful when employers 
were still able to hire and fire as 
the spirit moved them. Need it be 
said that this condition has passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things? 

This scheme would likely have 
run its course in due time even 
without the advent of labor union 
power because employers and em- 
ployees alike were ever dissatisfied 
with the outcome of the prede- 
termined rates: Each wanted them 
changed to his or their advantage. 

When the piecework crop came 
into full bloom with an army of 
time study people to cultivate it, 
the labor unions introduced an in- 
dustrial species of boll weevil. They 
demanded that all workers get as 
much pay as the top piece-rate 
producers. This put a blight on 
that form of incentive and spoiled 
the morale of these more energetic 


workers. Why should they bat out 
big production with high ambition 
and strong determination when 
anybody without half trying could 
get the same pay? 

Here and there enterprising em- 
ployers had experimented with 
other incentive schemes based on 
over-all earnings of their busi- 
nesses. But many of them became 
discouraged in their efforts to 
please and reward workers be- 
cause of the ever-increasing union 
labor demands in spite of generous 
extras already in vogue. 

But some employers succeeded 
in sharing increased company earn- 
ings with workers in such measure 
that the unions were either satis- 
fied or stymied. And these em- 
ployers now preach the gospel of 
profit sharing as the industrial 
panacea. More power to them and 
pass the ammunition! 

There are phases of this idea, 
however, which need careful and 
calculated approach. A cut of com- 
pany earnings once a year is 
gratifying to every recipient when 
it finally comes; but it seems a 
long way off to him the rest of the 
year. Everyone knows he has to 
wait that long for birthdays and 
most adult workers wish it were 
even longer; but cash money is 
another thing. It means much when 
it is in hand but it is very 
shadowy and elusive in the even- 
tual future. 

And getting it as an arbitrary 
cut of earnings as reported has 
very little connection with the 
day’s work. The absentee is not 
deterred by thought of a far dis- 
tant bonus. The chronic talker 
with fellow workers while his own 
work awaits him is not retarded 
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by thought of influencing the year- 
end profits. It is all too remote; 
and, like the voter who doesn’t go 
to the polls because his one vote 
won't make any difference, each 
worker thinks he has no impact on 
the company’s profit and _ loss 
statement. 

There is another deterrent to 
profit sharing. Union leaders’ jobs 
as leaders depend on excavating 
new benefits for their dues-paying 
members. When they see bonus 
money handed out to these mem- 
bers, it whets their appetites to 
reach for it as an increase in regu- 
lar wages for which they would 
get credit with their members; 
whereas as bonuses the credit all 
goes to the employers. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween paying a share of profits 
as a bonus and paying the share as 
increased wages. The bonus can be 
tendered if profits have been 
earned to justify it but as higher 
wages paid before profits are 
known to exist, no prudent em- 
ployer can well commit himself to 
them. 

Yet when employers decline such 
demands by union labor leaders 
they have strikes. And this very 
understandably determines many 
an employer who might favor the 
profit-sharing idea to resolve firm- 
ly never to have truck with it. 

There is a school of thought, 
too, to the effect that good and at- 
tractive wages should be paid em- 
ployees for steady and permanent 
jobs but that such wages entirely 
fulfill the employer's obligation. 


Such thinkers feel that if a bonus 
is needed at the year’s end to round 
out their earnings, then the em- 
ployees must have been underpaid 
Something 


all during the year. 





had been held out of their rightful 
pay to accumulate a bonus, which 
makes it a forced saving. And that 
is paternalistic. 

But any extensive knowledge of 
normal, average people recognizes 
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that, no matter what their wage 
or salary scale or how good their 
working conditions, they feel 
slighted without an extra money 
contribution at the year’s end. And 
it cannot be reiterated too often 
that business deals with plain, 
run-of-mine human beings; not 
with geometrically logical ‘In- 
formation Please” experts. 

To answer the question of this 
article’s title, therefore, _ profit 
sharing is not the simon-pure 
panacea for personnel problems; 
but until something better is 
evolved by some imaginative busi- 
ness mind, it can be the most ef- 
fective available defense against 
assaults by union labor. The hand- 
writing is probably already dis- 
cernable on many walls that profit 
sharing will soon be an essential 
part of business. 

How best, then, can it be ap- 
plied? There are two major nega- 
tives in any approach to the best 
way: It should not be paid annual- 
ly and it should not be a mere 
dividend. Putting these positively, 
profit sharing should be done at 
reasonably short intervals such as 
quarterly or even monthly; and it 
should have direct connection with 
output of product. 

A bonus that is deferred has 
little pulling power for current 
needs. More specifically, a profit- 
sharing check anticipated during 
the year for payment on Decem- 
ber 15 will not spur production 
in February, March, and April. 
If one was received the previous 
December, it is all disposed of by 
February and has lost its morale 
lift. If one is hoped for the follow- 
ing December, it lacks any urgency 
of incentive because of December's 
remoteness. This view of the sub- 
ject merely recognizes traits of 
human nature. In other words, the 
employer is a grand guy in Decem- 
ber but a Whosis the rest of the 
year. 

And is this time-sense really 
strange? Does it not apply in some 
degree to high and low alike? Who 
among executives or other white- 
collar ranks will cheerfully wait 
a year for his spending money; 
that is, the surplus over his fixed 
living expenses? A worker's wife 
does not want to wait until De- 
cember to get her new washing 
machine which she could use every 
week of the year. She wants a 
little bonus every month to pay on 
account for it; or for a new re- 
frigerator, or TV set, or kitchen 
stove. 

This would be self-evident to 
employers if they had not lost 











close contact with their workers 
and especially with the workers’ 
homes and family lives. If the 
president, treasurer, each vice 
president, and a director or two 
would call singly on a few of these 
families to get the feel of theil 
living conditions, many policy de 
cisions would be influenced by a 
better understanding of realities. 
And connecting a bonus directly 
with the productivity that made it 
possible is of prime importance 
From infancy to senility there is 
satisfaction in watching the result 
of one’s own exertion. This is 
definitely true throughout — the 





earning period of life and is prob- 
ably more of a stimulus to mak- 
ing money than is any vision of 
what earnings will buy. Just so 
long as success is measured in 
terms of income, just so long will 
men rise to the lure of cash. And 
can anybody now in business say 
how long that will be? 

Therefore, profit-sharing _ bo- 
nuses should be closely associated 
with working group effort, and 
combined activity results. A welder 
watching a ship slide down its 
ways into the water can say to 
himself, “I made part of that 
vessel. We got it done 2 months 
sooner than ‘L’ day and _ that 
means a 2-week bonus for me.” 

Or a machine operator may see 
a month's score of shipments on 
the bulletin board and say, “So we 
beat the quota 20 per cent and I 
get $68.50 extra next month.” 
How different that is from some- 
thing of this sort: ‘“‘Hey, Joe. What 
do you hear? Think we're going 
to get a bonus this year, or are 
they going to beef some more 
about taxes?” 

A plan based on over-all output 
avoids all the system, records, and 
clerical work necessary for piece- 
work or other detailed incentives. 
It avoids arguments and _ griev- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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OFFICE No. 1 


Offices Executives Need 





Business is liberating _ its 
top executives from dingy, 
gloomy, dark offices. There 
is a real revolution in execu- 
tive working areas today. 
More light, color, informal- 
ity, and comfort—designed 
to give them all the working 
tools they need to cope with 
their constantly increasing 
duties and tight schedules 
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WELL-KNOWN food product 

executive says, “This place is 
democratic. Why, here I am the 
president of this company and I'm 
sitting in an office no larger and 
no better than one occupied by an 
assistant credit man. Yes sir, I 
tell you this place plays no fa- 
vorites. All we do here is work.” 

To say that an executive is be- 
ing democratic because his office 
is no better equipped for his spe- 
cial needs than an assistant credit 
man’s is like saying it is undemo- 
cratic to give one truck driver a 
2-ton truck and another a 5- 
ton truck. 

Following this mistaken idea 
that the boss should be “just one 
of the boys,” many a busy, heavily 
burdened executive gets along with 


a private office approximately as 
well suited to his daily work as a 
piece of binder twine would serve 
a cowboy for a lariat. 

What does an executive need as 
equipment for his private office? 
There is no one over-all answer. 
Every executive works differently ; 
every executive has a different rou- 
tine. One man receives hundreds 
of visitors a year; another execu- 
tive, of equal rank and _ respon- 
sibility, receives only a few visi- 
tors. Yet in many organizations 
both men work in offices of the 
same size having similar furniture. 

One executive’s daily routine is 
a round of conferences with of- 
ficers, lawyers, engineers, fellow 
executives, and outside consultants. 
Still another's day is almost wholly 
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OFFICE No. 2 


taken up by visits from clients or 
customers. 

Today, executives all over the 
country are insisting upon offices 
which are planned, built, equipped, 
and furnished to serve as a tool to 
help them complete a day's work 
with the greatest dispatch, the 
least loss of time, and the greatest 
conservation of energy. Such an 
office must be engineered for the 
man who works in it. 

The once-prevalent idea that a 
top-rank executive needed a fancy 
office to build his prestige or to 
impress the hired hands and cash 
customers has gone out the win- 
dow. Today’s idea is to provide 
every executive, just as we have 
already done for the clerical help, 
with the most effective, comfort- 
able, and efficient office that de- 
signers can produce. 

First step in planning an office 
for an executive is to study his 
daily routine. What does he do? 
Who does he see? What reference 
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materials does he use? How often 
does he hold meetings? How large 
are these meetings? Are his visi 
tors customers, clients, fellow ex 
ecutives, or people who come to 
sell him things or enlist his aid? 

Does he have so many visitors 
that he needs a connecting, but 
private, reception room? Or would 
it be better to provide him with a 
private study in addition to his 
big office? 

Office protocol, politics, rank 
position should all be secondary 
to the work each executive does 
If one executive at a lower salary, 
or with less seniority, than an 
other has large meetings frequent- 
ly, equip him with an office large 
enough to get his work done, even 
though a_ vice president’ with 
seniority over him has a smallet 
office, or a less costly one 

We need to get over the idea 
that the floor space or the size of 
a desk somehow or another indi 
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Office No. | 


Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia uses this newly furnished 
office to receive visitors and hold 
small conferences. Plain, modern, 
yet colorful, it speeds his work, 
Stow & Davis furniture. Planned 
and furnished by M. G. West Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


Office No. 2 


With a built-in desk, and drafting 
table for examining and checking 
drawings, this executive office has 
built-in storage space, plenty of 
chairs for visitors. Note telephones 
on window ledge to keep desk 
clear. Heavily carpeted; acousti- 
cally treated walls and ceilings 
Spotlights, ceiling 
above working area, provide extra 
illumination when needed. De 
signed and furnished by McStay 
Jackson Company, Chicago. 


recessed in 
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OFFICE No. 3 
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Executive Offices Are Planned Around 
The Man and His Work 


cates a man’s importance in an or- 
ganization. His achievements, the 
results he obtains, are the only 
sound measure. But let’s give each 
man an office built and equipped 
to aid his work, not aggrandize 
him. 

Next step is to build an office 


around a man’s personality. Ob- . 


viously, the fellow who has come 
to work for 25 years in a dark 
suit, a white collar, and a dark 
blue tie isn’t going to fit into the 
same type of office as the fellow 
who dresses in the height of cur- 
rent fashion, who wears a snap 
brim hat and a pink shirt, and the 
gayest $25 tie he can find on 
Madison Avenue. 
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Both of these men are valuable 
to their organizations; the dif- 
ferences in their personalities, 
viewpoints, and deportment caused 
them to be selected for their jobs. 
Then give them offices which are 
custom built for their jobs, per- 
sonalities, and responsibilities. 

What we need to realize in 
building executive offices is that 
the man in the dark suit and con- 
servatiye Homburg may earn his 
year’s salary by whacking one- 
quarter of 1 per cent interest off 
some big loan; while the man 
wearing the pink shirt may barge 
out and come back with the year’s 
biggest contract. This being true, 
why not give each man an office 


that helps him to build and develop 
his own_ special temperament, 
ability, and skill. 

In the accompanying pictures, 
each office has been built around 
the needs of the executive working 
in it. Each office has special fea- 
tures. Note the office of California’s 
Governor Warren. It has chairs 
pulled up for use at the desk, and 
a large L-shaped desk to facilitate 
a quick conference. The Governor 
has a private study in an adjoin- 
ing room, equipped with a much 
more conventional desk and rows 
of built-in bookcases. 

Office number 2 in the ac- 
companying group has a built-in 
drafting table to be used for check- 
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OFFICE No. 4 


ing drawings. The window ledge, 
the T-shaped desk without draw- 
ers, and the comfortable chairs 
facilitate conferences and informal 
meetings. Built-in storage space 
and book shelves are behind the 
desk. 

The office of James M. Gerstley, 
president of Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, has a_ custom-built 
desk, designed by Maria Bergson, 
occupies a corner; large glass 
doors lead to an outdoor terrace, 
which affords a view of the Holly- 
wood hills, and where executives 
move out to work, almost in the 
open air, during California’s balmy 
weather. Mr. Gerstley’s office is 
entered through the private office 
of his secretary. 

The office has white walls, a 
gray carpet, colorful drapes, an 
acoustic ceiling; doors in one wall 
open into a small service unit, 
from which snacks or _ refresh- 
ments may be served to visitors. 

Descriptions of the other offices 
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shown in this section are found 
under the numbers. It is obvious 
that every one of these offices was 
designed with the comfort and 
working effectiveness of the oc- 
cupant uppermost in mind. 
Built-in bars, refreshment tables 
which can be folded or slid behind 
panels when not in use, corkboard 
wall sections on which drawings or 
blueprints can be quickly fastened 
and displayed, cases and cabinets 
where parts, products, samples, or 
other exhibits can be displayed are 
other ideas for executive offices 
to be found in the working quar- 
ters of the modern executive. 
Today’s offices are likely to be 
much more colorful than in the 
past. For example, Walte: 
Paepcke’s office on the fifth floor of 
Chicago’s First National Bank 
Building tends to be dark, espe 
cially during Chicago's cloudy 
weather. The north wall is canary 
yellow, to maintain a more cheer 


(Continued on next page 


Office No. 3 


Glass door at left opens to an out- 
door terrace. The big L-shaped 
desk designed by Maria Bergson 
provides ample work space, and 
the overhang makes it comfort- 


able for conferences. Note the 
spotlights above working surface. 
Office of James M. Gerstley, presi- 
dent, Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


Office No. 4 


The conference section of a private 
executive office. High-level light- 
ing, acoustical treatment, the 
handy display board with brass 
inserts to hold various sizes of 
drawings, all combine to insure 
comfortable, efficient conferences 
The built-in cabinet holds supplies 
and drawings, saves constant traf- 
fic bringing in and taking out ma- 
terials used. Designed by McStay 
Jackson, Chicago. 
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ful aspect when the _ outside 
weather is not sunny. 

Built-in features are standard 
equipment for many executive of- 
fices today. Built-in bookcases; 
concealed files, built into the walls; 
built-in storage cabinets for rec- 
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samples are 


supplies, or 
standard practice in executive of- 
fice designing today. 

The point seems to be to provide 
a place for everything an executive 
needs and uses, and to eliminate 
the necessity of constantly bring- 


ords, 


ing in and later removing all sorts 
of impedimenta such as product 
samples, mock-ups and drawings, 
displays, and other items which 
constantly demand the executive's 
attention. 

Of course, it goes without say- 
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OFFICE No. 6 


ing that the executive office is 
scientifically lighted, with con- 
trolled temperature, acoustically 
treated walls and ceilings, heavily 
carpeted floors, and _ attractive 
window treatment. 

Today’s executive has come out 
of his former dungeon-like cell and 
built himself a place where he does 
his very best work. 

He prefers good _ illumination 
above his desk, soft chairs for his 
visitors and himself, and the proper 
working tools within arm’s reach. 
Some busy executives even have 
bath and shower facilities that 
come in handy when there is not 
time to rush home for a change of 
clothes before going to some im- 
portant function. Telephones are 
installed in many of these bath- 
rooms for convenience. 

Executives have found that, in 
some cases, a kitchen that adjoins 
an office is a great timesaver. The 
president of The Englander Com- 
pany, for example, has a kitchen- 
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ette adjoining his office; and when 
he and visitors or other company 
executives are in the midst of a 
conference at noontime, it is easie! 
for them to eat right in the of 
fice. The  president’s secretary 
doubles as cook and_ prepares 
lunch, setting a table in an alcove 
in a corner of the office. 

An insurance company in Min 
neapolis has a kitchen adjoining 
the big executive conference room. 
When a conference is in session 
and the noon hour approaches, the 
executives can remain in thei! 
chairs and be served. There is no 
time lost going down to the res- 
taurant or going outside the build- 
ing to a restaurant. In some cases, 
companies are located in outlying 
areas where there are no good out- 
side restaurant facilities, and it is 
better for top executives to have 
some special arrangement for 
lunch rather than lose time in 
traveling to and from the center of 
town. 


Office No. 5 


The panel at left slides back and 
forth to reveal cork panels on 
Which drawings, blueprints, and 
other exhibits are easily attached 
for inspection. The built-in settee 
and book shelves add extra con 
venience features. Conference type 
desk, with overhang only partially 
shown at right. Designed by 
McStay Jackson, Chicago. 


Office No. 6 


The private study of Governor 
Earl Warren. Much more conven 
tional than his conference office, 
this indicates what can be ac 
complished by using stock furni- 
ture and built-in wall bookcases, 
The California walnut paneling 
matches the desk, table, and 
chairs. Colorful window treatment 
relieves the otherwise somber tone 
of the office. Furnished by M. G. 
West Company, San Francisco. 
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Dealers and distributors find it difficult not to become enthusiastic about the Servel products they sell when these 
showgifls throw their weight behind the name. This production number was one in Servel’'s million-dollar ‘*Show of Stars” 


Why Companies Spend Millions to 





More and more companies are giving expensive extrava- 


ganzas to introduce new models and new lines, because 


they have found that these musicals attract all dealers 


and distributors and leave them with renewed enthusiasm 





By Wells Norris 


ERVEL’S million-dollar musical 

comedy is an example of what 

is being done in industry today to 

sell dealers and distributors on a 
company’s products. 

The full-scale professional show 
closed its series of 1-day stands 
with a 4-hour show in Indianap- 
olis late last month. An entirely 
different cast, putting on the same 
show for western cities, ended its 
show in Omaha a few days earlier. 
These two separate companies per- 
formed before Servel dealers and 
distributors in 30 cities to an es- 
timated audience of about 30,000 
people. 

The “Show of Stars’ opened 
simultaneously in Boston and New 
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York late in January. Then one 
company took a swing through 
eastern and southern cities, wind- 
ing up in Indianapolis. The second 
company headed to the midwest, 
on out to San Francisco, and finally 
back to Omaha. 

In explaining the purpose of the 
musical show, Servel’s President 
W. Paul Jones said, “‘We have the 
most advanced and complete line 
of refrigeration products in the in- 
dustry’s history, and we intend to 
show off these products to their 
best advantage to the men who will 
sell them. To that end, we have 
retained the best professional 
talent available to produce a show 
for dealers that will rival anything 


to be seen by the general public.”’ 

The cast of the two shows 
totaled more than 100 people, in- 
cluding showgirls, dancers, drama- 
tists, pages, singers, comedians, 
narrators, musicians, stagehands, 
soundmen, wardrobe mistresses, 
and others. Staging was by Max 
Richard, Broadway producer, and 
there were 200 costume changes, 
50 lights, 8 curtains, and 25 set 
pieces of standing scenery. 

Distributors were not treated 
just to a musical comedy with no 
purpose, of course. The ballet was 
tied in with Servel’s Ice-Maker, the 
comedian used many references to 
the company and its products, and 
there were skits demonstrating 
various selling problems. 

The professional talent natu- 
rally added quite a bit to the 
show, which otherwise might have 
ended up as just another dealer 
clambake. For example, in explain- 
ing Servel’s advertising program 
for its new models, the narrator 
made use of four girls in snug- 
fitting evening dresses. Each one 
represented one of the four 
advertising media: Newspaper, 
magazine, radio, and _ television. 
The girls described the impact they 
have on the public, giving some 
idea of the money and effort that 
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Executives and dealers join cast at 


buffet dinner when the show is over 


will go into each advertising media. 

There were songs, including ‘‘“My 
Heart Belongs to Servel” and “I 
Cooperate,” and there was a dif- 
ferent skit for each Servel product. 
A film was shown to illustrate the 
operation of one new product the 
company was introducing. 

The film described the new 
Servel Ice-Maker and told how it 
works, but there were various 
other methods used to highlight 
the same product: First a presen- 
tation, then a ballet, followed by 
the film, and then there were a 
couple of additional skits, including 
one in a dealer office. 

The “Show of Stars” originally 
began as a 5-hour performance, but 
later was trimmed to about 4 
hours, or slightly less. 

President Jones emphasized that 
the $1 million production is in ad- 
dition to the record-breaking $6 
million advertising budget which 
was so ably explained by the four 
showgirls representing the four 
advertising outlets. 

The troupe of show people 
traveled in private railway cars 
and played some of the largest 
theaters in the cities visited. 
Tickets were confined to company 
distributors, dealers, and _ utility 
representatives. After each show, 
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The Ice-Maker ballet neatly ties in some artistic showmanship with a company 
product, and no dealer is going to squirm in his seat from lack of interest 


there was a buffet dinner and 
product showing. 

Numerous other companies have 
sponsored similar shows, and some 
have put on professional perform- 
ances for employees and customers 
as well. Hotpoint, for example, re- 
cently held a show in a Chicago 
high-school auditorium that was 
planned for employees. The pro- 
gram had professional talent and 
was “written about Hotpoint for 
Hotpoint employees.” 

Various methods have been used 
in presenting a manufacturer’s 
story to the dealers and distribu- 
tors. For example, one firm hired 
a puppet show for its demonstra- 
tions, and another company put 
together a self-contained unit in a 
custom-built trailer. The group in 
the trailer could put on a show at 
any whistle stop, and the _ per- 
formances did not have to be 
geared to time schedules. 

Some companies have sent out 
small road units to help the dis 
tributors present skits showing the 
products’ uses, but by and large 
these professional people are a 
rarity in business presentations 
today. 

The few companies which have 
employed professional actors and 
actresses to put on a show for their 


Introduce New Models to Dealers 


dealers and distributors have pro- 
vided a shot in the arm to old- 
fashioned show business. With the 
inroads of television and movies, 
the legitimate stage seemed to be 
in danger of losing many of its 
people to other forms of entertain- 
ment. The reason was that there 
were not enough jobs to go around. 
In fact, according to Actors’ Equity 
(the theatrical union), the average 
earnings of its members have been 
below subsistence levels. So, even 
though the theater is most per- 
formers’ first love, they have been 
deserting it for more lucrative 
fields. 

Now that big business has 
stepped in, the theater employment 
problem is improving, and the 
“angel” standing in the wings is 
a businessman looking for a profit. 

These extravaganzas apparently 
are profitable, because more and 
more companies are using them. 

Some of the companies which 
have sponsored professional shows 
recently include: Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Westing- 
house Corp., Shell Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Anheuser-Busch, Arm- 
strong Cork, Studebaker, National 
Lead, Lewyt Company, Philco, 
General Motors, and Hormel 
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What Can Be Done About Orders 
That Are Unprofitable? 





Should small, unprofitable orders be kept on the books just 


in case they develop into bigger accounts, or should they be 
dropped? This story, which is based on a recent Dartnell re- 


search report, tells how several companies solve problem 





By Blaine S. Britton” 


S little as a 5 per cent drop in 
sales volume will put a great 
many companies in the red, ac- 
cording to sales executives rep- 
resenting a wide variety of busi- 
nesses. Dartnell research editors, 
investigating the problem of un- 
profitable accounts, found that the 
primary cause of this condition is 
the high break-even point existing 
today. 

Among the major factors gov- 
erning break-even points are the 
time, money, and effort squandered 
on accounts that are unprofitable 
to obtain and that probably never 
will show a profit, yet which the 
company fears to drop. The 
greatest single need in many com- 
panies, many executives say, is an 
adequate bookkeeping system on 
sales costs. 

Most companies can itemize, to 
a fraction of a cent, the costs of 
manufacturing; but when deter- 
mining the profitability of an ac- 
count, the accounting department 
views only the inflexible dollars- 
and-cents requirements, while the 
sales department sees only the 
rosy potentials. 

This complex problem has no 
neatly packaged solution. Each 
company must work out its own 
salvation. However, there are some 
general reference points that may 
be used. Here are the first six 
reasons given for small orders be- 
ing unprofitable: 

1. Most companies have a fixed 
cost of handling orders. As the of- 
fice manager of an oil company 


*Mr. Britton, editor of the Dartnell Sales Man 
agement Service, directed the research and 
prepared the report on which this article is 
based. 
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said, “It makes no difference to 
us, from a cost standpoint, whether 
we write up an order for one barrel 
or one tank car.” 

2. Personnel requirements _ in- 
crease in proportion to the number 
of orders to be processed, with 
little relation to the individual size 
of the order. 

3. Small runs of standardized 
and competitive lines, particularly 
where color or size enter in, are 
frequently unprofitable. 

4. Some product lines permit 
too great a variety of packaging, 
or are sold in broken package lots 

both a serious cause of unprofit- 
able orders. 

5. Warehousing costs are im- 
portant on small orders. A Pacific 
coast manufacturer can air express 
power lawn mowers to an eastern 
distributor, who sells them and 
gets the cash before he receives 
the manufacturer’s invoice. Air ex- 
press charges are less than the 
warehousing costs plus regular 
freight charges would be. 

6. High change-over costs often 
prevail when handling small 


orders, though they are often ig- 
nored in the desire to add dollar 
volume. A measurable cost in this 
connection is the high percentage 
of rejects at the beginning of each 
new production run. 

Another list covers the general 
types of small orders. Some of 
these are justified or unavoidable. 
In other cases, company policy is 
involved. 

1. Small accounts, which differ 
from small orders in that the com- 
panies are small or use the product 
in small quantities or infrequently. 

2. “Ship directs,”’ a condition ag- 
gravated by wartime shortages. 

3. Poor buying or selling habits. 
Hand-to-mouth buying, forgotten 
items. 

4. Special products, mill runs, ac- 
commodation orders. 

5. Normally small units. Particu- 
larly true in the pharmaceutical 
field where deterioration may be a 
factor. 

6. Profit ratios and markups dif- 
fering between products or lines. 

7. Repair parts, the most typical 
small and unprofitable order. 

A number of executives felt that 
small orders, even though’ un- 
profitable, were not only desirable 
but necessary. It is this thinking 
that leads to a difference of opinion 
between the sales and the ac- 
counting departments. 

Companies have adopted various 
solutions to the problem of un- 
profitable orders. Many were dis- 
satisfied with the present handling 
and were making studies to de- 
termine further what could be 
done. 

Probably the most common and 
generally the first approach is to 





. They generally cost as much to 
process as much bigger and 
more profitable orders. 


. They require extra personnel. 


. They are usually small runs and 
thus expensive to produce. 





Why Small Orders 


Are Unprofitable 


4. They result in broken package 
lotr and often require a variety 
of packaging. 


. They run up warehousing costs. 


. They are believed to necessi- 
tate high change-over costs. 
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It will pay you to replace your old office furniture 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is a 
€00D investment 
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GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


EPLACING old and outmoded office 
furniture is not costly. It may 
be an investment which will save 
you money and pay big dividends. 


Your fixed expense per employee in 
salary, floor space and general over- 
head is a minimum of $30,000 over 
any ten-year period. 

For 1% to 2% of your ten-year fixed 
expense you could provide each such 
employee with the finest metal furni- 
ture available plus good lighting and 
proper decorative surroundings. 


GF metal furniture in your office is 
like good tools ina factory. Goodform 
Aluminum Chairs, Mode-Maker 
desks and Super-Filer are designed 
to enable office employees to turn out 
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more and better work with less effort. 


Therefore, replacing your old office 
furniture with GF metal business 
furniture will definitely increase 
productivity. It will also improve 
employee morale, reduce absentee- 
ism, attract high grade help, and 
increase customer prestige. 


GF metal furniture will usually pay 
for itself in a short period of time 
and deliver dividends thereafter for 
a business lifetime. 


To learn how you could benefit by 
the use of GF metal business furni- 
ture, call your nearest GF distributor 
or write The General Fireproofing 
Company, Department A-15, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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establish a minimum order size. 
This is a logical conclusion. If 
orders below an established break- 
even point are unprofitable, then 
simply make a rule not to accept 
orders for less than that break- 
even amount. 

Unfortunately, the facts of sales 
life must be considered, also. A 
good customer will be given special 
consideration, naturally, if there 
is danger of losing the account. As 
business becomes harder to get, 
there is increasing pressure from 
the sales force, the customers,: and 
the plain economics of keeping 
business on the books, to ignore 
minimum order sizes in more and 
more cases. 

It might be well if accounting 
departments determined the value 
of holding a customer as well as 
getting him in the first place. 

The experience of many com- 
panies points to the unquestioning 
success of maintaining strict mini- 
mum order sizes. However, often 
minimum order restrictions run 
headlong into such things as repair 
and replacement parts orders, po- 
tential of the account, maintenance 
of good will, and competition seiz- 
ing the golden opportunity to “pro- 
vide service.” 

Typical extremes of experience 
in the use of minimum order limi- 
tations range from the company 
which found it was losing more 
business than could possibly be 
saved in reduced costs, to the one 
permitting so many exceptions as 
to render the limit meaningless. 

The small order does lend itself 
more readily to statistical control. 
The small account, however, ex- 
tends into the intangibles. 

In the case of the company pur- 
chasing only a limited—and un- 
profitable—quantity of a certain 
product, there may be other prod- 
ucts that it can be sold in suf- 
ficient quantity to more than make 
up the difference. 

Where the small account is a 
dealer, he may be trying to handle 
too many lines; or perhaps the 
product is a sideline on which he 
spends little promotion; perhaps 
he has too few salesmen to do a 
job; and again, he may be just un- 
familiar with the line. 

Three common alternatives given 
to handling the small account are: 
(1) Assign it to a distributor or 
dealer; (2) increase the price to 
offset the increased cost of han- 
dling; and (3) establish minimum 
orders. 

Because of his close contact with 
various accounts and the salesmen 
servicing them, plus all the other 
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field information he has access to, 
the sales manager is generally 
given the burden of determining 
account potentials. If it will not 
grow, then there is merit in drop- 
ping the small account if it is un- 
profitable. Some companies find 
that keeping a number of small ac- 
counts on the books has a stabiliz- 
ing effect—it avoids the “eggs in 
one basket” danger. But more im- 
portant, nothing is so disturbing 
as dropping an account and hav- 
ing it suddenly blossom into a prize 
account. This doesn’t happen often, 
yet it haunts the mind of every 
sales manager. 

Most executives have found that 
it takes more than a mathematical 
formula to constructively deter- 
mine account profitability. Add to 
this the fact that, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet, 68.2 per cent of the 
businesses failing in 1950 were 4 
years old or less. Under these con- 
ditions, holding onto a company 
and expecting it to grow into a 
profitable account has a mortality 
risk as well. 

Closely related—in some cases 
a corollary—to the minimum order 
limit as a profit control is the 
selection-of-account approach. Its 
basic concept is that a carefully 
selected account will normally 
place profitable orders. Each com- 
pany develops its own criteria. 
Some of those include: 


Territorial criteria 

Production types 

Marketing possibilities—ease of 
shipping or promoting 

Volume possibilities 

Credit standings 

Method of doing business 

Promotion or sales ability 

Cooperativeness 

Physical qualifications. 


Frequently these factors are 
weighted to permit emphasis of 
certain attributes necessary to an 
account. An appliance manufac- 
turer, for instance, places greater 
value on the dealer capable of ade- 
quate promotion. 

Another method used by many 
companies to make an account 
profitable is to promote the low- 
volume accounts up to larger and 
more profitable ones. The account- 
ing departments supply the sales 
departments with details on the 
bottom accounts so that salesmen 
can suggest to these customers 
other products or lines that might 
be added. 

In the same way, salesmen are 
given instructions to concentrate 
on the larger accounts, rather than 
on the smaller ones. This approach 


also involves account analysis. The 
three most common ways to make 
an account analysis and to set up 
performance measurements are: 

1. Through company records. 
This includes amount of order, fre- 
quency of order, kind of purchase 
made, credit experience, and the 
salesman’s call report showing 
number of cails, average size of 
order, and cost per call. 

2. By growth records. Company 
records, the account’s records, and 
its annual report will show in- 
creasing sales volume, personnel, 
plant facilities, and improved fi- 
nancial standing. 

3. By outside developments. 
These are related developments 
that make certain accounts more 
profitable to have on the books. 
Release of defense contracts and 
public works bids are trite 
examples. 

One approach, apparently not 
too frequently practiced, is that of 
the sales cost approach. One sales 
executive pointed out that the cost 
for each call his salesmen made 
ranged from $12 to $22. “On this 
basis,” he adds, “We find it un- 
profitable to solicit small orders.”’ 

Dun & Bradstreet states that it 
costs from $50 to $500 to put a new 
customer on the books. And Corn- 
ing Glass Works informs its sales- 
men that it takes nearly $115 of 
extra sales to make up for an ad- 
tional sales expense of $10. It is 
evident that sales cost analysis can 
lead to some startling conclusions. 
Most companies temper the cold 
facts with judgment—sometimes 
by amortizing the cost of obtain- 
ing the account over a period of 
several years. 

E. J. Brach & Sons, candy manu- 
facturer, has a well-rounded pro- 
gram that might be detailed here 
to bring together highlights that 
can only be touched on sketchily 
above. 

Brach considers 150 pounds of 
candy, net weight, as a minimum 
order. However, sales representa- 
tives are instructed to shoot for the 
minimum weight specified by the 
customer’s carrier for economical 
shipment. It may cost no more to 
ship 200 pounds than 150, thus 
effecting a savings per pound to 
the customer. 

Sales costs have been analyzed 
so that Brach knows the annual 
number of calls salesmen are to 
make on each account in specific 
volume brackets. 

Before dropping what appear to 
be unprofitable accounts, a check 
is made with the salesman and 

(Continued on page $4) 
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Here's that (new) fashioned 


phone dictation — 


EDISON TELEVOICE! 


“Fastest service we've ever had!” users 
report. “TELEVOICE gets work out within 

the hour—work that used to 

take half a day or more.” 

You dictate at your desk 

TELEVOICE records the dic- 

tation at your secretary's desk. 

ready for immediate transcribing. Think of the 
simplicity! All you have on your desk is the compac 


All you do is pick it up—and talk! ... Cost? Its cu 


a 


t PreLevoice phone. 


tin three— with a network of 


phones connected to one recorder. TELEVOICE serves General Electric, United States 


Rubber, Esso. Procter & Gamble. Borden’s—thousane 


Is of firms, large and small-—at an 
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Read this eye-opening booklet! 
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Shows how TELEVOICE gets faster action, 
with greater ease, at lower cost. No obliga- 
tion —just send coupon. Or phone nearest 
EpIsON VOICEWRITER representative for 
demonstration (see yellow pages of phone 


directory). 
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Fifteen months ago this site was just a spot on the Texas prairie. In a year's time, Aluminum Company of America 
has constructed this plant to develop a raw material, and the little town of Rockdale, Texas, is in the throes of growth 


When Big Business Comes 
To a Country Town 





If your company is expanding or 
decentralizing, you will want to study 
this report. It describes the far-flung 
impact of big business on the nation's 
economy today. 

Outlined are some of the steps 
taken by a great company when it 
suddenly descended on a country 
village and started spending millions 
—how it helped solve the com- 
munity's problems and how it planned 
ahead to prevent friction, misunder- 
standing, and other stumbling blocks. 
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Why Hleoa Spent $80,000,000 
Year Rockdale, Texas 


By John Garth 
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One of hundred homes built for citizens and employees 
at Aluminum Company's project, ‘‘Westwood Addition’ 


Typical street scene in Rockdale shows retail facili- 
ties which were available. The population has tripled 


MERICA needs aluminum. Pro- 
A ducing aluminum requires tre- 
mendous quantities of electric 
power, of which there is a scarcity. 

Several million years ago, nature 
laid down beneath the shallow, 


operators in 


Milam, Lee, and Bastrop counties pany, built 
in Texas a vast vein of lignite 
a soft, high-moisture-content coal. 


they were unable to survive. 
Then several attempts were made 
to recover the lignite from strip- But even the magic of the 
mining operations. One organiza- 
gray loam and sandy clay of tion, the McAllister Fuel Com- 
6-mile railroad, 
called by the high-sounding name time, the wide availability of 
of Rockdale, Sandow, and South- 


The little Rockdale State Bank got a face lifting and 
new furniture and equipment—and the deposits soared 
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Shortage of services of all kinds led to many makeshift 
devices such as trailer coach made over into restaurant 


and coal mined, only to involve the name of the once-famed_ strong 
financial difficulties man one of the first attractions 


to be exploited by the late Florenz 
Ziegfeld of “Follies” fame. 


strong man’s name did not insure 
success for the venture. Although 


a nice business was built up for a 


natural gas in Texas stripped away 


For nearly three-quarters of a ern, to haul the coal to the main one customer at a time until 


century, small-scale attempts to line of the Missouri Pacific near 
name ‘“Sandow” 
because it was the 


exploit this coal failed to produce 
steady profits. Shafts were sunk was selected 
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Rockdale. The 


finally only two were left, The 
University of Texas, and the Agri- 


(Continued on page 387) 
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These charts are by the courtesy of the Factory Mutual 
Engineering Division, Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. 


This group of companies includes, 
charge, an appraisal service for the building, ma- 
chinery, and equipment of the plants that they insure. 


These charts are based on a representative schedule of 
machinery and equipment in a typical plant of the 
types shown. The year 1929 is taken as a basis. The 
values are adjusted for succeeding years to compen- 
sate for difference in performance compared with im- 
proved models. Specific plants may vary somewhat from 
the charts, but they represent a good average picture 
of fluctuations. These charts apply only to the U. S. 


without specific 














What Has Inflation 
Done to Insurance? 


By Tower Belt 


Partner, Belt, Ricker, and Richardson 


HOULD there be any Rip Van 
Winkles among you, as re- 
spects our inflation, the charts with 
this article should once and for all 
demonstrate that inflation is an ac- 
complished fact, be it good or bad. 
From the viewpoint of insurance, 
the significance is the possible 
avoidance of a coinsurance pen- 
alty, should a comparatively small 
(partial) loss occur, and a gross 
inadequacy in the amount of in- 
surance recovery required to re- 
place the equipment, should a 
substantial total loss develop. 

From the viewpoint of present- 
day costs of production or doing 
business, the old and established 
firms should not overlook the fact 
that their cost should be based on 
replacement value under the pres- 
ent market rather than the original 
cost in an entirely different eco- 
nomic era. 

We have taken an imaginary 
machine shop, the owner of which 
had the courage to start in busi- 
ness in 1930. We have indicated the 
capital investments in machinery 
and equipment scattered over the 
years and have arrived at an ar- 
bitrary sound value as compared 
with a book value. 


We believe that the table, with 
our explanation, will serve to il- 
lustrate the proper approach that 
should be followed in _ placing 
physical damage insurance on such 
equipment. 

The basic insurance contract ap- 
plies to an “actual cash value” or 
a “sound value” as of the time of 
the loss or damage. These terms 
are not defined, generally, within 
the insurance contract, and our 
courts have perhaps four or five 
yardsticks for the interpretation 
of the terms. 

The insurance underwriter and 
hence the adjusters have some 
rather definite ideas on the meas- 
ure of recovery in an insurance 
policy, and should a loss occur, the 
policyholder will be face to face 
with this mathematical question. 

The sound value is basically the 
replacement cost of new property 
at the time of the loss, less de- 
preciation, however caused. 

You will, therefore, note in the 
table that the original cost has 
been inflated by the percentage in- 
crease indicated in the chart and 
from this we establish the new 
cost as of today. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ways to cut office costs 
by improved filing methods 


1. The right filing system speeds filing and finding Good filing is good man- 
agement. You'll find use- 


Saves 25% or more on clerical time for operating your 
files. Saves executive time that’s wasted in long waits for 
material from files. Saves costly filing errors. Let us help 
you choose the right system for speed and accuracy on 


ful ideas by the dozen in the 
new Remington Rand man 
ual of practical filing proced 
ures. Just one idea may save 
you $100 to $1000. Coupon 


each file... the right methods for sorting, handling, cross- 

5 . brings you this valuable 
indexing, controlling and protecting your records. 40-pate booklet without 

obligation 

2. The right filing cabinet saves effort and motion § cong tor free Manual 
Choose your files for labor-saving ease of operation, long- 
lasting efficiency, and maximum return per dollar. Also, 
choose for maximum return per sq. ft. of floor area— from 
our complete line of compact, space-saving, five-drawer 
file units; double-duty counter or desk file units; and 
correct drawer size for each type of record. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1747, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me your filing manual LBV-396 


The right filing service saves upsets in routines Name Title 
Let our file analysts give you an expert outside viewpoint 
on your filing methods. Have each file analyzed for pos- 
sible savings. Get help in classifying records, installing Addeou 
new systems, training file clerks, and standardizing file 

procedures. Also, get regular maintenance service to keep 

file equipment at top operating efficiency. 


Firm 


Zone State 


For all your filing needs: 


one source, one responsibility 
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Three people have plenty of working space in this steel and glass office 
unit. Desks are L-shaped units, with filing cabinets that fit in as required 





Ralston Purina Company 
had a problem in its St. Louis 
office, caused by a big gen- 
eral office that afforded no 
privacy for a group of man- 
agers and their assistants. 
Since these managers are 
away from the office part of 
the time, the company felt 
that private offices were not 
warranted. The solution was 
found in an office unit with 
desk space for two staff men 
and one assistant. This story 
describes the work stations 





New Desk Units Save Floor Space, 
Cut Noise, and Add Privacy 


THE PROBLEM: 


O provide greater privacy, quiet, 
T and improved facilities for a 
group of five sales managers, their 
staff men, and assistants. 

Ralston Purina has five regional 
sales managers at St. Louis. They 
have staff men who are specialists 
in the feeding of poultry, hogs, 
dairy cattle, and other livestock, 
depending upon the area they 
serve. In addition to these spe- 
cialists, there is a merchandising 
specialist attached to each regional 
manager’s staff. 

All of these men travel fre- 
quently, and average about half 
their time away from their offices 
in St. Louis. 

This department was housed on 
the first floor of the company’s of- 
fice building at St. Louis. The area 
occupied was just inside the gen- 
eral reception room, near the 
elevator which serves the upper 
floors of the office building. 

Traffic passing this department 
is heavy. Practically every person 
entering the office walks past the 
space occupied by these regional 
managers, their staff men, and 
assistants. 
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The men complained that the 
area was too noisy; they had too 
many interruptions. It was too 
easy to visit with too many people. 
They were crowded; it was diffi- 
cult to dictate correspondence, re- 
ports, and other material. 

Because the five managers were 
away half the time, the company 
felt that private offices were not 
justified. Rapid growth _ had 
brought a critical space problem to 
Ralston Purina, and there seemed 
to be no other area available to 
house these men. 


THE SOLUTION: 


It was no secret around the of- 
fices that these men were unhappy 
in their crowded space. Word of 
their discontent reached Donald 
Danforth, president of the com- 
pany. Then one day Mr. Danforth 
was visiting another business in 
St. Louis and saw what he believed 
to be a solution. It was a unit, con- 
sisting of three work stations with 
attached partitions, unanchored to 
the walls or ceiling. Mr. Danforth 
suggested to I. O. Royse, general 
office manager, that this equipment 
could be a possible solution. Mr. 


Royse made inquiries about them. 

The equipment consisted of a 
series of desk units—-angular in 
shape (L), 60 by 60 inches—that 
is, both sections of the “‘L” are 60 
inches long, with a width of 28'. 
inches. Partitions of steel and glass 
are 68 inches high, keyed together 
by a patented arrangement. 

After several floor plans were 
made, one was finally found to be 
satisfactory. Private offices were 
developed, with three people in 
each private unit--two staff men 
and one assistant. Since the staff 
men use dictating machines and 
their correspondence is typed in a 
central pool, the assistant answers 
telephones, keeps records, is on 
hand when the men are away, and 
handles many details for both men. 

Between each desk unit is a 15- 
inch cabinet. In a space 11 feet 3 
inches by 11 feet 3 inches, or a 
total of 126.56 square feet, three 
people are housed and equipped for 
work in privacy, without over- 
crowding. This is but a fraction 
more than 42 square feet for each 
person. 

In addition to the flat-topped, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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U.S. TESTING COMPANY PROVES 
THE MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 
SAVES HEAD AND EYE TRAVEL 


Study these “head lines”... photos made by U.S. 
Testing Company, Inc.* that measure the head travel 
required to operate Monroe’s Single Keyboard and 
another leading calculator with extra keyboard. Thi- 
tiring head motion results from wasteful hand travel. 

Here’s proof the Monroe Single Keyboard increase- 
figure production by enabling your operators to ac- 
complish more with less effort. Multiply this individ- 
ual saving of movement... or work... by the number 


of times daily your operators’ hands travel over 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


SINGLE KEYBOARD FOCUSES ATTENTION! 
Follow the beam that marks the head 
motion of the operator using Monroe's 
Single Khevboard. Notice how slight that 
motion is when she works on only one 


kevboard, in one system 


EXTRA KEYBOARD MEANS EXTRA WORK! 
Contrast the movement of the operator's 
head when she must labor over two key 
boards. Here's u hy operators tire faster, 
make more errors, use more energy. 
Vonroe eliminates this extra, nerve- 
fraving head motion. 


their hevboards. Which kevboard would you choose ? 

Want the full story of why, feature by feature. 
Monroes are your best buys in fully automatic eal- 
culators? Call your local Monroe man for a demon- 


stration on vour own work. Todav! ' 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY e GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
31 
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What Is a President? 


A primary requirement for se- 
lecting and training individuals for 
future management posts is to 
write up job specifications for the 
management positions. When these 
specifications are known and iden- 
tified, trainees can be more ef- 
ficiently selected and executive de- 
velopment courses more carefully 
planned. 

The duties and responsibilities 
of the chief company officer may 
properly be used as the starting 
point for a job specification chart, 
since all delegation of authority 
and assignment of responsibilities 
stem downward from this execu- 
tive position. A president’s duties 
were reported to us to be as 
follows: 

George C. Brainard, president, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland: “The president of our 
company is the over-all chief ex- 
ecutive, and as such has broad 
responsibility for supervision of all 
phases of the company’s operations 
and business.” 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., Cleveland: “As chief execu- 
tive officer of the company, the 
president is responsible . . . for 
complete direction of the com- 
pany’s affairs. He is responsible 
for insuring proper organization, 
administration, planning, and con- 
trols for all phases of the com- 
pany’s business, and is accountable 
to the board of directors for over- 
all results.” 

E. W. Jackson, president, The 
Steck Co., Austin, Texas: ‘The 
president's functions involve direct 
supervision of personnel manage- 
ment, arrangement of company 
financing, passing on all capital 
expenditures, coordinating of ef- 
forts of the several sales depart- 
ments, and supervising all public 
relations.” 


Stuart M. Andrews, president, 
P. L. Andrews Corp., New York 
City: “My duties as_ president 
cover general administration and 
supervision of sales.” 

D. M. Shotwell, president, J. W. 
Knapp Co., Lansing, Mich.: ‘The 
president is the chief executive. 
His duties are to establish basic 
policies, to oversee all functions, to 
call the attention of the general 
manager to any phase needing at- 
tention, to approve all budgets of 
any nature, to make outside con- 
tacts to develop good will and 
public understanding of the activi- 
ties of the corporation and accept- 
ance of it as a segment of the 
community, to assume the respon- 
sibilities of all phases of the busi- 
ness which could best be handled 
from a position above that of gen- 
eral manager.” 























Executive Development 


Choosing Prospects 
For Future Jobs 


Part 2 
By Bernard Seltzer 


Editor, Dartnell Special Surveys 


AST month we discussed the 

need for taking a management 
inventory as the first step in plan- 
ning a program of executive de- 
velopment. A study of some of the 
programs in use in a number of 
companies revealed that manage- 
ment first determines what execu- 
tive talent is available, then esti- 
mates executive requirements for 
the future. 

After the needs of the company 
are known and a projection made 
of executive requirements for a 
specific period in the future, the 
second step, then, is to pick future 
top executives. Supervisors and 
managers should be selected to par- 
ticipate in training courses of the 
executive development program. 
Picking prospects for top spots of 
the future resolves itself into one 
of two actions: (1) Making selec- 
tions from individuals already in 
the company’s employ, or (2) go- 
ing outside the company to recruit 
special talent. 

Finding and hiring people who 
possess management and adminis- 
trative abilities is a difficult prob- 
lem. This is particularly true when 
a mature, experienced leader is 
needed on sudden notice to fill a 
top executive position opened up 
by some unexpected loss or resig- 
nation. It is not as easy as it once 
was to attract a president or vice 
president from another company. 
This is attributable to high taxes 
and the establishment of company 
programs to provide security for 
their executives by means of pen- 
sions, insurance, deferred pay 
plans, and stock options. Under 
the present tax program, an 


enormous salary increase is neces- 
sary to arouse any interest on the 
part of a corporation president 
whose services are desired by an- 
other company. 





It is obviously better, therefore, 
for the managements of companies 
to have in reserve a number of 
capable and trained executives to 
carry on when top men depart, 
either by reason of death, illness, 
retirement, or acceptance of other 
work. Such precautionary meas- 
ures are especially advisable for 
the smaller companies, since most 
large companies are organized in 
such a way that a number of in- 
dividuals can step in and take over 
executive duties when an opening 
occurs, as with the departure for 
Government service of Charles E. 
Wilson of General Motors. 

The smaller companies, on the 
other hand, are often the work of 
one individual who founds, builds, 
and controls the operation § so 
closely that there is little or no 
opportunity to train individuals 
for future management responsi- 
bilities. It is not uncommon for 
such a founder-builder of a smaller 
successful company to believe that 
no one else has his ability to get 
things done, or to surround him- 
self with incompetent relatives 
who may antagonize more able in- 
dividuals in the company. 

Thus, it is the smaller companies 
which most frequently are slow to 
realize that it is essential to main- 
tain a staff of competent key ex- 
ecutives at a secondary level with 
ability to take over the duties of 
officers above them. The larger 
companies, as a rule, are well ad- 
vanced in their activities of build- 
ing reservoirs of executive talent. 
The programs established by these 
companies very often are suitable 
for adaption, with modifications, 
by smaller companies. 

The recruitment of young men 
and women with management ap- 
titudes is not easily accomplished. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Mirror-like papers that bounce light back into 
the eyes soon affect accountants’ work ... can 
lead to costly errors and lost time. 


You Prevent “Glaring” Errors 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE EASY-TO-WORK-WITH HAMMERMILL LEDGER 


Your accountants will appreciate the way in which 
Hammermill Ledger’s low-gloss finish speeds work 
because it reduces eyestrain. And you'll save 


texture is ideal for typing and writing. (For ma 
chine posting there is the special, roller-gripping 


finish identified by the watermark ‘Posting 
Finish.’’) Test its strength, durability, and glare 
reducing surface, and you'll see why this superior 
ledger paper is used by thou 

sands of business firms 


money through a reduction in errors and lost time. 

In addition, Hammermill Ledger paper has a 
firm surface that rules perfectly and provides 
clean printing of accurate forms. Its splendid 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers f- peer, < 
wherever you see this shield on a printer's shop window. Y eae 


Let the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


or 
PRINTERS 


wk WMMERA, 


L fi 
LEDGER ~< 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


ermill Paper Company . 
oer = i ke R sad, Evie 6, Pennsylvania 
1467 Kas ,axk ad, 


P e send me FREE —the sample book 
lea send m 
of HAMMERMILL LEDGER 
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The ‘‘WIRE-LESS’’ INTERCOM 
for Home and Office Use 


VOCATRON 


U. S. & Foreign Patents Pending 


JUST PLUG IN... a 


TALK OR LISTEN 


You can move VOCATRON from 
place to place as simply as a light 
lunch box ... plug it into any standard 
105-120 volt AC or DC outlet and 
talk through your lighting circuits. 
Can even be used between separate 





buildings served by the same trans- 
former. Needs no extra wiring or 
installation of any kind—weighs only 
3% Ibs., and uses less electricity than 
an ordinary light bulb. 

You'll find VOCATRON amazingly 
versatile. Keep in constant touch with 
your entire establishment, as though 
you were in several places at once. 
Saves timé, steps, cuts costs. Fixed 
transmit position makes VOCATRON 
ideal “baby sitter” or sick room 
“nurse.” See VOCATRON, today, at 
your local radio, appliance, office 
supply, or department store. Or return 
coupon below for descriptive folder. 


ILDING 
R BU WIRED 





VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
358 Vocaline Building, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Please send, withevt obligation, additional 
information about VOCATRON. 


What Can Be Done About Orders 
That Are Unprofitable? 


(Continued from page 24) 


division manager concerned. Some- 
times the account can be jacked 
up. In the case of those accounts 
buying only Christmas merchan- 
dise, Brach may transfer them to 
mail promotion. This is also true 
of accounts buying less than $200 
per year, if their retention is rec- 
ommended by the salesman and 
division manager. 

The opening of direct accounts 
is limited to specific business cate- 
gories. Full prospect reports pro- 
vide information before an account 
is added, thus greatly reducing the 
necessity for dropping accounts 
once they are added. 

The opening of a franchised dis- 
tributorship is initiated by division 
managers who naturally select the 
best outlet. If an account begins 
to slip, Brach has found it better 
to build up the account than to 
change distributors. 

Salesmen report calls on IBM 
cards, giving the number of cases 
sold, number of minutes spent at 


the customer’s place of business, 
including waiting time and date of 
call. Customer’s name and location 
already appear on the cards. 

Based on the cards, a weekly call 
report is compiled for each sales- 
man showing the number of cases 
sold and minutes spent with each 
account, plus a grand total of these 
items for the week. A monthly 
sales by customer report shows 
the salesman the customer's dollar 
volume and poundage for the cur- 
rent month compared to the pre- 
vious year-month. It also gives ac- 
cumulative poundage and dollars 
to date figures. 

A 2-year study of these records 
gave Brach a cost-per-call figure 
upon which the number of yearly 
sales calls made on each account 
was based. 

It might be pertinent to conclude 
by pointing out that Woolworth 
made a fortune on small orders 
but he went broke first trying to 
find the right combination. 





What Has Inflation Done 
To Insurance? 


(Continued from page 28) 


There is a somewhat general 
and unwritten law of the insurance 
adjuster and industry that so long 
as buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment are maintained in usable con- 
dition for the purpose intended, de- 
preciation stops at about 50 per 
cent. In other words, it is felt that 
further depreciation is offset by 
maintenance cost. 

The objective of the insurance 
industry is to figure depreciation 
on a somewhat uniform basis for 
the time that the property in ques- 
tion would be used, 

A simple illustration will help. 
In 1947, we purchased a small 
hand “received” stamp with dates 
from 1947 through 1952. Suppose 
it had been destroyed at the end of 
December 1951. In that case, the 
depreciation should have been 80 
per cent, as the purchase of a 


new “received” stamp at that time 
would have extended its life 4 
years beyond the remaining period 
of use in the destroyed ‘‘received”’ 
stamp. 

There are not too many items of 
machinery and equipment that can 
be so easily depreciated on a 
mathematical basis. What about 
the desk or chair in your private 
office? One person may use a chair 
for a period of 25 years and up, 
and another may change the fur- 
niture every decade to keep up 
with the latest style. 

For purposes of average and by 
no means a yardstick for one to 
follow, we have figured a 4 per 
cent depreciation a year for the 
machine shop, which would estab- 
lish the average life at 25 years. 
Some of the items would be totally 
depreciated much earlier, and 
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‘BEST PLATE WE VE EVER USED" 


Says R. A. Ransil, printing department foreman 
of People’s Natural Gas Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“After over a year’s use of the 3M Photo-Offset Plate, 
we've decided to let you know our experience,”’ says Mr. Ransil 
“‘We have used both zinc and aluminum plates for over 
twenty years—but we find the 3M Plate is the best we have 
ever used. In my mind the most striking feature is the 
sharpness of its impression.”’ 

If you do not make your own plates, 
ask your plate maker to furnish the 
3M Plate on your next job. You'll get 
the same good results 


ee 


lla, . 


Available for the following Presses: GRAINLESS ALUMINUM makes the difference! 


3M PLATES: 1. deliver finest quality printing 2. won't 
PRESS MODE! SIZ CUT oxidize 3. permit easy additions or deletions 4. are conver 








MULTILITH 1250 10x15 Straight Cut ent and safe to store 5. del 
10x15 Pin Bar 
10x153 Serrated 
1300 11'4x20!,4 Serrated 
2066 15! 4x20! 5 Serrated 


O0GE = O01. MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. Co 
2066LD 0'4x20!, Serrated S T, ae eee “ ; 
DAVIDSON | 22) and 251 10x16 Straight Cut end oday ! ay Mang Arne iam 
a 


ver perfect re-runs 


Feeeee ee ® eS eS SF SS SG eB eG ee 222825 

















apepe —r “pe” >, Minnesota 
233 16x1734 Straight Cut 6, Minn 





OFFSET PLATES plus full infor 


Let's make a date tk et 


Send | REE ampl Ol rk done b SM PHOTO 


All-Aluminum Pre-sensitized 


PHOTO-OFFSET PLATES 


Made by the makers of ‘Scotch’ Brand Cellophane Tapi 
Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minr 


also makers of ‘‘Spherekote"”’ Brand Tympan Covers and Frisket Papers, 
lite’ Reflective Sheeting, “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Scotct 


maKke Our; ¢ 





Sound Recording Tape, *‘Underseal"’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Safet y-Walk 
slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 
St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can 


City Zome Stat 


se SB eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
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Cheers for Chairs 


Have you ever stopped to 
think that of all office equip- 
ment, only the chair is an ac- 
tive mobile thing that must 
conform to the physical habits 
and properties of the user? 


This means that proper seat- 
ing is necessary in keeping 
overhead down by 
maintaining peak efficiency 


costs 


of your office force. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
are designed to do all this 
and to beautify your office 
as well, at a moderate, self- 
liquidating cost. It would pay 
you to write us for the name 
of your nearest FINE-REST 
dealer. 
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others, we believe, would have a 
use over and beyond the 25-year 
period. If the average should be 20 
years, the depreciation in turn 
should be 5 per cent per year. 

We have shown on the chart a 
present sound value for insurance 
purposes of $50,989.92 for the 
equipment in this machine shop, 
whereas the management original- 
ly invested only $41,000 over the 
years. 

The last two columns show the 
recognized depreciation for income 
tax purposes, with the result that 
the so-called book value of the 
equipment could logically be only 
$15,800. 

Now let us assume that the in- 
surance manager incorrectly placed 
his insurance with the 80 per cent 
coinsurance clause and used as his 
guide the book values of $15,800. 

Under these circumstances, the 
80 per cent amount would have 
been $12,640. Then let us assume 
that on a basis of intended con- 
servatism, insurance was_ pur- 
chased in the amount of $13,500. 

However, the insurance policy is 
based on the present sound value 
and not the book value, and 80 per 
cent of $50,989.92 is $40,791.94. 
Under the provisions of the 80 per 
cent coinsurance clause, the policy- 
holder agreed to carry insurance in 
the amount of $40,791.94 and 
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would be penalized for failing to 
do so. 

In this case, the fraction of 
$13,500 over $40,791.94 equals 33 
per cent, so the policyholder would 
collect 33 per cent or $3,300 should 
a loss of $10,000 occur. The pen- 
alty for being a coinsurer would 
have been $6,700. 

If the management had _ pur- 
chased the same amount of in- 
surance without the coinsurance 
clause, they could collect any loss 
up to the $13,500, and anything 
beyond this figure would be a loss 
to them and without insurance 
protection. Of course, the premium 
would be higher, for each hundred 
dollars of liability, without co- 
insurance. 

Within the past few years it has 
become possible, in a number of 
situations, for the policyholder to 
insure up to the full replacement 
value, as of the time of the loss, of 
the damaged or destroyed property. 

In this case, a recovery could be 
made up to the $78,946. 

However, in order that the re- 
covery exceed the sound value of 
$50,989.92, the damaged or des- 
troyed property must actually be 
replaced. The underwriters will not 
insure beyond the sound value of 
the property and permit the policy- 
holder to liquidate his business at 
their expense. 





New Desk Units Save Floor Space, 
Cut Noise, and Add Privacy 


(Continued from page 30) 


angular working space, almost 
double the ordinary conventional 
desk, there are the 15-inch cabi- 
nets, plus a variety of shelves and 


other units for storage, filing, sup- 

plies, and other needed items. 
Thirteen of these units were put 

to use, twelve of them accom- 
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modating three people each, and 
one unit housing only two. This 
makes a total of 38 busy people in 
a total floor area of 1,593 square 
feet. 

Not all of these people are con- 
vinced that the best solution has 
been found; but they agree it is the 
best up to now, and that it is a 
big improvement over the old 
crowded, noisy, open arrangement, 
where interruptions were so fre- 
quent that work was _ difficult. 
Good-natured nicknames have been 
hurled at the new equipment, but 
the very good nature of the name 
calling seems to indicate that the 
people involved are happy about it. 

Since each man is equipped with 
a dictating machine, the assistant 
serving each two-man-one-girl unit 
does not have a heavy burden of 
correspondence to handle, but acts 
as an assistant to both men; and 
because one of the men in each 
team is likely to be absent at al- 
most any time, the plan works out 
splendidly. 

The desk units, the partitions, 
and other furniture items are stock 
equipment made by Arnot & Com- 
pany and are installed by their St. 
Louis dealers, Skinner & Kennedy 
Company. 

For another report on a similar 
situation, handled in somewhat the 
same fashion, readers may want to 
refer back to the story of United 
Air Lines’ use of the same type of 
equipment, produced by a different 
manufacturer. The story is “Desk 
Units Save 625 Square Feet of 
Floor Space at United.” It ap- 
peared on pages 14 and 15 of the 
November 1952 issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 





Big Business in 
Country Town 


(Continued from page 27) 


cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas (Texas A&M), as cus- 
tomers. By 1950 both had con- 
verted to natural gas. 

The little railroad rusted and 
rotted, the mine machinery cor- 
roded, and it seemed to be the end 
of all Rockdale’s mining ventures. 
But at least one man had faith. 
J. G. Puterbaugh, head of McAllis- 
ter, kept on buying more land 
under which lignite deposits were 
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The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, a 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. It folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3”. Chair 
folds and unfolds in seconds. Exception- 
ally easy to get into and out of. 
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Clarin quality construction, the Tablet 
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exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet 
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Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply 
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seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide 
range of frame and upholstery colors. 
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thought to exist. He went into the 
cattle business while he continued 
to build ownership of a block of 
acreage. 

Another man, V. F. Parry of the 
Bureau of Mines, became _ in- 
terested. He and Texas Power and 
Light’s president, W. W. Lynch, 
got together on a new process and 
worked with Aluminum Company 
to develop the idea of building a 
plant at Rockdale. 

Instead of taking the lignite to 
the plant, the plant was brought 
to the lignite, because lignite does 
not ship well. But the nation 
needed power to smelt alumina 
(aluminum oxide) into aluminum 
pigs, and power was scarce. So 
Aluminum Company made an offe1 
to Texas Power and Light. ‘‘We 
will furnish the money; you build 
and operate a power plant for us, 
and we will establish a plant at 
Rockdale.” 

We have attempted to telescope, 
in as few words as possible, a brief 
account of why Aluminum Com- 
pany came to sleepy, little old 
Rockdale, population 2,311, when 
the last census count was made. 

The impact of a big corporation, 
all set to spend almost one hundred 
million dollars in a one-bank, one- 
horse country town, frightened 
some of the residents. But Alcoa 
has built big plants in small com- 
munities before. 

It knows that many things can 
happen—land prices soar out of 
reason; schools, sewer, and wate! 
facilities must be expanded; and 
many new facilities, some of them 
staggering to the thinking of the 
citizens of a small community, 
must be provided. 

Having only recently seen an- 
other Texas town double in popula- 
tion as a result of a similar build- 
ing program, Alcoa was able to 
prevent a lot of headaches at Rock- 
dale, and its methods may be worth 
studying even by companies plan- 
ning much smaller plant exten- 
sions in any small community. 

One of Alcoa’s first steps was to 
acquire, even before announce- 
ment of its plans, a large acreage 
of land. No, not to pile up profits, 
but to insure provision of land for 
homes, schools, businesses, and 
services at reasonable prices. When 
this land was quietly acquired, an- 
nouncement of its building pro- 
gram was made. And, as one old- 
timer put it, “all hell broke loose.” 
That may be a slight exaggeration. 

Land prices did jump. Business 
property, much of it held by old 
families who were not in need of 
cash, soared out of sight. Humble 


Oil paid a huge price for an an- 
cient landmark, the Coffield home, 
and moved it away to build a new 
service station. 

One of the reasons why Alcoa 
decided on Rockdale was that Mr. 
Puterbaugh’s holdings of property 
were large, and he made reason- 
able terms for the use of the lignite 
under it. There are many other de- 
posits of lignite, but in most other 
cases many small holdings render 
it virtually impossible to assemble 
a large block of land. The purchase 
of an acre or two sends the prices 
of adjoining land skyrocketing. 

Rockdale’s mayor, W. P. Hogan, 
the Ford dealer, a young man, was 
quick to see that he would have to 
lean heavily on Alcoa for advice. 
The company told him of the com- 
munity’s needs. New schools would 
be needed, as would new hospital 
facilities; the city would need to 
issue bonds for schools, sewage 
projects, and other needed im- 
provements. Mr. Hogan went to 
work quickly, and as first ground 
was broken in October 1952, Mr. 
Hogan was busy selling his fellow 
citizens on the need for a bond 
issue for new schools. The result 
was a $125,000 bond issue for 
sewer line extensions; an ordinance 
extending the city limits; a school 
bond issue for $1 million; new 
traffic lights and parking meters. 

As the construction workers 
moved in, ali sorts of problems 
came with them. Housing needs 
were acute. Rockdale home owners 
went to work and soon had about 
80 houses under construction in 
different parts of town; backlots, 
vacant lots, space which had once 
been occupied by home gardens 
and barns were cleared for new 
homes. 

Private interests opened a new 
addition and began selling lots. 
Work was started on a small hos- 
pital and medical clinic; a local 
financier began work on more than 
100 low-priced homes. 

The impact of the construction 
job hit everybody in Rockdale. The 
one bank began a face-lifting job 
on its building, and remodeled its 
interior. The newspaper bought a 
new Linotype, and acquired a 
larger press, only to find that still 
another press was needed. It now 
has on order a $21,000 rotary press 
to care for its circulation jump 
from 1,600 to 3,000. 

Several new business buildings 
were erected, one now occupied by 
the telephone company and the 
other by Calhoun Development 
Company, an Alcoa home building 
subsidiary. 
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tockdale had to augment its 
meager police department as 600 
construction workers were on the 
job by January. Prompt, and at 
times severely strict, police action 
chased out the camp followers and 
prevented any boom-town orgies of 
vice and gambling which might 
have developed. At every point, 
Alcoa worked with the city govern- 
ment and the citizens to ease the 
growing pains incident to such a 
project. 

The State Highway Commission 
agreed to spend $100,000 for a new 
road from Rockdale to the Alcoa 
site; the State Board of Wate! 
Engineers granted permission to 
Alcoa to divert 18,000 acre feet of 
water per year from Little River 
to Alcoa's 750-acre private lake 
built near the plant to provide 
cooling water. 

By the end of February 1952, 
postal receipts were up 64 per 
cent. About 300 parking meters 
were installed; traffic lights were 
added at downtown intersections. 
Later, about 100 more _ parking 
meters were added. By May 1952, 
there were more than 1,700 con- 
struction workers on the job. Police 
received 172 calls in 23 days. 
Building permits for May were 
$105,000. By September the figure 
had passed $1,000,000. 

On land acquired prior to the 
plant’s announcement, Alcoa’s Cal- 
houn Development began building 
homes. Primarily to house perma- 
nent plant employees, Alcoa had 
each home designed individually, 
with no two homes alike. There is 
no semblance of a ‘“‘company town” 
in the Westwood Addition, where 
the Alcoa homes are situated. An- 
other policy shows how Alcoa 
works; non-Alcoa employees may 
buy homes in the Westwood Ad- 
dition, because the company does 
not want it labeled as a “company 
town.”’ Several Rockdale residents 
have purchased lots in the com- 
pany’s new addition. 

The Chevrolet dealer built a new 
sales and service building, the 
largest private business building 
project of 1952 for the little town. 

In September, the city hired a 
new manager for its chamber of 
commerce; a new water well was 
drilled by the city to halt a 
threatened water shortage; the 
city applied for $739,000 in Fed- 
eral aid to assist in its expansion. 
A dial telephone system was in- 
stalled; 254 additional post office 
boxes were installed. 

Between October 1951, and Sep- 
tember 11, 1952, 353 new homes 
were built. With home building on 
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all sides, there has been compara- 
tively little business building. One 
or two stores received minor face- 
lifting and paint jobs; there is a 
new lumber company, but by and 
large the little town looks very 
much as it did 2 years ago—some- 
what seedy, run-down and old- 
fashioned. The reason: Partly 
taxes, and partly the belief of 
property owners that prices will 
advance, There is relatively little 
business property, or potential 
business property, for sale. Even 
if offered, prices seem too high to 
attract buyers. 

“Why should I sell; taxes will 
take almost all my profit,’ says one 
owner, and his opinion and words 
are echoed all over town. Thus, we 
see another vicious result of the 
nation’s current tax policy. The 
whole business area of Rockdale 
might be rebuilt were it not for 
this tax stumbling block. 

Chain-store companies, a large 
department store group, several 
supermarket operators have all 
sent scouts to Rockdale. They re- 
port: No property available; none 
for sale at fair prices. 

The town needs a large power 
laundry, it needs a photographic 
service, it needs a big bakery, a big 
restaurant (food service is_ bad, 
now), and it needs a large super- 
market. It probably needs a good- 
sized department store. 

Yet its business development is 
almost stymied because no one can 
acquire property at reasonable 
prices in or near the old business 
district, and no one, as yet, has 
mustered courage to break away 
from the old business district and 
start a new shopping center. But 
there are indications that this may 
occur. A lot at a considerable dis- 
tance from the old business dis- 
trict recently sold for $6,000; it 
is for a new drug store which will 
serve Westwood. It is possible that 
new business will ignore the old 
district and spread out as property 
is found available at reasonable 
prices. 

There are other developments 
needed too, in addition to the busi- 
ness enterprises. The new people 
swarming into Rockdale need rec- 
reational facilities, and some old- 
timers are thumping for a new 
swimming pool—to help the resi- 
dents survive the scorching Texas 
summers. A few Rockdale citizens 
have campaigned for a city pool 
for years, and their dream will 
probably be realized now with the 
influx of outsiders. 

The town also needs a country 
club and a city park, but these 
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facilities are expected to be built 
long before the needed business de- 
velopments take place. 

The plant at Rockdale will re- 
ceive alumina—a fine white powder 
which is the result of a refining 
operation on bauxite, the raw ma- 
terial of aluminum. 

The smelting process is carried 
out in electrolytic cells or ‘“pots”’ 
which are large steel shells lined 
with carbon. The carbon lining of 
the shells serves as the cathode, 
and electric current is led into each 
cell through carbon anodes. 

Each pot is partially filled with 
cryolite, a white, rock-like mineral 
found in Greenland and also pro- 
duced synthetically. The cryolite 
is melted and kept molten by the 
heat generated by the passage of 
the electric current. Alumina is 
added and dissolved into the molten 
cryolite. The constant flow of 
electricity through this molten so- 
lution separates the alumina into 
its component parts of oxygen and 
metallic aluminum. The molten 
aluminum collects at the bottom 
of the pot, from whence it is 
poured off into pigs. 

Two of the four projected pot 
lines are now in operation. The 
power plant is not completed, but 
power is brought in on high lines 
to avoid delay in starting produc- 
tion. More than 1,200 permanent 
employees will eventually comprise 
the work force at Alcoa’s Rockdale 
plant. As of late January, there 
were 448 permanent employees, all 
but 19 of whom came from within 
a 50-mile radius of Rockdale. 

Alcoa will make its own carbon 


at this plant. As there is a residue 
from the processing of lignite, 
there is talk that a large chemical 
corporation will install a plant in 
Rockdale to make _ by-products 
from this residue which is thought 
to be rich in many _ valuable 
properties. 

A large administration building 
has just been opened, well equipped 
with modern office furniture and 
other facilities. There is also a fine 
new cafeteria. 

When running at capacity, the 
new Alcoa plant will produce 170 
million pounds of aluminum pig 
annually, and it will be the first 
aluminum plant in the nation to 
use electric power generated by 
burning lignite. Despite the fact 
that Texas has vast quantities of 
natural gas, many observers pre- 
dict that this supply of cheap fuel, 
now that Alcoa has proved its 
value, will attract other industries. 

New homes are begun daily. 
Permanent residents, who will be 
permanently employed by Alcoa, 
are moving in. The business dis- 
trict is breaking out here and 
there, and little old Rockdale is 
girding itself for the change from a 
country village to a busy little 
city; all because big American 
business found a way to develop a 
natural resource which little busi- 
ness, with limited technical skills 
and limited marketing skills, failed 
to capitalize. 

The development at Rockdale is 
only one of many similar develop- 
ments which show that America’s 
resources are nowhere near ex- 
ploited to their full potential. 
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Choosing Job 
Prospects 


(Continued from page 32) 


Sending out members of the per- 
sonnel department to scour the 
colleges for Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uates isn’t enough. High scholastic 
marks in themselves do not guar- 
antee that Elmer Engineer or 
Charlie Chemist will receive even 
a passing grade in a freshman 
course of human relations when 
working in the factory. Psychol- 
ogists and management consult- 
ants, and the schools themselves, 
for that matter, have been urging 
business and industrial leaders to 
sharpen their selection methods. 
First they must determine what 
aptitudes, attitudes, and charac- 
teristics are desirable in an ex- 
ecutive, then learn how to measure 
these. 

Outside of personnel already em- 
ployed in the company, by far the 
best source for future presidents, 
vice presidents, managers, and 
supervisors is in the universities 
and colleges. This is evidenced by 
the number of companies which 
send out personnel to college cam- 
puses to comb through graduating 
classes for prospective employees. 
Many of the smaller companies 
contact schools in their immediate 
vicinity, or else inform placement 
directors and deans of various 
schools that they are seeking per- 
sonnel and arrange to bring in out- 
standing students for interviews. 

A. R. Baldwin, personnel man- 
ager for the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., describes his company’s re- 
cruitment program as follows: 

“For years we have recruited 
potential executives through direct 
contact with the colleges. Our 
practice has been to recruit some 
30 to 50 new men each year 
through contacts with the leading 
engineering schools in the country. 
We interview hundreds of qualified 
graduates. Those who appear to be 
promising are later invited to our 
general office in New York to be 
interviewed by three or four more 
key people in the organization.” 

The Otis Elevator Co. conducts 
a similar program. Its training 
director, Emil A. Mesics, reports: 
“Since ours is a nation-wide or- 
ganization, we recruit at all the 
engineering schools throughout the 
country. We probably pay more at- 
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tention to those schools whose 
graduates are already successfully 
employed in the company, but we 
continually try to find good people, 
whatever the source. In the metro- 
politan area of New York, we con- 
duct our recruiting from our New 
York office. In other parts of the 
country, each zone office is respon- 
sible for its own recruiting. We 
have developed a course for our 
men in the field who interview at 
the colleges.” 

However, Otis does not overlook 
potential executives in its own 
ranks. College recruiting is just 
one part of the over-all executive 
recruiting and development pro- 


gram. In describing its schooling 
program for executive trainees, the 
company details its methods of 
selection as follows: 

The recruitment and_ selection 
function for the program will be 
coordinated by the industrial re- 
lations division in conjunction with 
the works personnel managers. 
Candidates will be recruited from 
two areas: 

1. From among qualified indi- 
viduals now employed in_ the 


works, other segments of the pro- 
duction division, and in the other 
participating divisions. Candidates 
should be men who have demon- 
strated the potential 


for growth 


‘‘These days a controller has to know about 
everything. | voted to standardize on 
Marchants because they are so simple to run—no special 
training is needed. We have no trouble finding operators — 
uSually upgrade someone right in our organization. 
‘‘Most calculator work is division and multiplication. 
‘‘Marchant's division is not only the simplest, but the remainder auto- 
matically clears out at the end of the problem, leaving nothing but 


your answer to copy. 


“And in multiplication, only on a Marchant can you check the multi- 
plier, multiplicand and answer at the end of the problem. 


“In both division and multiplication your accuracy is amazing." 


MARCHANT ....,. 


The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to 
show you, on your own work, that MARCHANT is the 
simplest calculator to operate, yet delivers the highest 
figure output. Call him or mail this coupon with your 
business letterhead to get your FREE. 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods [ 
Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators | 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. - Oakiand 8, Coltterate 


MARCHANT’'S MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 

“Push-Button”’ 
Multiplication 
Complete Carriage 

Carry-over 
One-Hand 
Keyboard Control 








into advanced supervisory, ad- 
ministrative, or into top executive 
positions. 

2. From those colleges and uni- 
versities which offer sound courses 
in engineering and management. 

After initial screening, all can- 
didates will be interviewed and 
rated by at least four officers and 
division heads Ratings and 
other data will be coordinated by 
the executive office personnel man- 
ager. The final selection of those 
to be included in the course will be 
made by the vice president in 
charge of production, and the ap- 
propriate works manager, financial 
vice president, manager of the en- 
gineering division, and industrial 
relations director. 

Like Otis Elevator, many other 
companies search among their own 
employees to select those who shall 
take part in the supervisory and 
executive training program. Ex- 
periences reported by a large num- 
ber of companies indicate that the 
more successful supervisors, man- 
agers, and executives generally are 
developed by selecting individuals 
from within the company and put- 
ting them through special training 
courses, rather than by going out- 
side to hire people specifically for 
management training programs. 

At the General Electric Com- 
pany, men are selected for par- 
ticipation in the manufacturing 
leadership program on the basis of 
their previous work with the com- 
pany. Their records are carefully 
analyzed to determine their poten- 
tial for leadership. Men who ap- 
pear to possess the proper poten- 
tial are recommended from both 
the line and the staff organizations. 
They are then individually inter- 
viewed by several of the respon- 
sible supervisors representing 
varied manufacturing activities. A 
battery of psychological tests may 
also be used to throw additional 
light on the potential of these men. 
These tests include those _ for 
measuring intelligence, judgment, 
and vocational preference. 

From his record, his interview 
results, and his tests, a comprehen- 
sive picture is available of an in- 
dividual’s potential for administra- 
tion, officials at General Electric 
believe. 

While graduates of engineering 
colleges are among those eligible 
for the GE manufacturing leader- 
ship program, the selections usual- 
ly are made from men already in 
the company’s test engineer pro- 
gram, rather than hiring direct 
from college. Also eligible are 
graduates of the company’s busi- 
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Which of these 


dangerous ideas 
do you have? 


(Any one of them could put you out of business) 


1. Do you have the idea your accounts re- 2. Do you have the idea an old, heavy- 3. Do you have the idea a fireproof build 
ceivable and other business records will walled safe will guard your records from fire? ing is a sure-fire protection? Just ask a 
always be there when they re needed? Don’t It's a dangerous idea. Many safes, old and — fireman. You'll find that buildings like this 
be too sure. Many a businessman has dis- new, without Underwriter Laboratories, only wall-in an office fire. They actually 
covered, after a fire, that the records he Ine. “A” Labels often act as incinerators make it hotter! 

thought safe, were ashes... and the busi- when the temperature gets above 350° F, 

ness that depended on them, totally ruined. They cremate records, 


Don’t gamble your whole business future. 
Get a modern Mosler ‘‘A’”’ Label Record Safe. 


Better face this fact squarely: 43 out of 100 businesses that lose their records 
by fire never reopen. Don’t risk it. Decide, right now, that your business records 
are going i real protection the world’s finest. That means the protection 
of a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe that ha pra ed the inde pendent 
Underwriters’ Laboratori Inc. severest test for fire impact and explosion, 


Consult vour nearest Mosler dealer, he will tell you how little it costs to give 


your records and your business the protectiol they need, 


é: Censtienedten veer hee enw IF IT'S MOSLER... IT'S SAFE 
ance would cover all your losses? Take a 
good look at your polie ies or ask your in- Me y rk 
surance broker or auditor. You'll find you Since 1848 
have to prepare a proot-ot loss statement World t | 
before you can collect fully. Could you do eth dh sped 
° . 4 at Fort Anox and th 
it—without inventory records? 
_ : . . . . - . . . e . os . . . . . . . . 
The Mosler Safe Compan) Dep't AB-3, 320 Fifth Ave 
Consult — classified Please send me (check one ot! 
telephone direc- [) Illustrated catalog, describing the new ies O osler Record Safes 


tory for name of ‘ ,; 
| ee Mosle ire DANG {ate “\ ct v1 vii ( i fire ri i 4) seconds 
the Mosler dealer ] Fr fosler I ‘tags 5 


in your city, or NAMI 
mail the coupon 
now fortree intorm- 
ative material ADDRESS 
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What 
happens 
when 


you 


a string 


Bea 


Of course. 


And paper is apt to do the same thing when 

you try to push it out of a printing press . . . and 

the tiniest bend or buckle may cause difficulties. 

That's why, on a Davidson Dual, the paper is pulled 

out. Four strong steel grippers take a firm hold 

on the lead edge of the sheet as it enters the press. 

They never let it go... keep it pulled taut .. . straight 
..-even...all the way until it is printed and out. 

Only the Davidson provides this positive control. 

It's but one of the reasons why a Davidson Dual insures such perfect 
stripping and stacking . . . one example of the precision engineering 
that gives you such excellent results . . . with so little attention. 

If you do your own printing you know the need 

for built-in accuracy, dependability and stamina. You know the 
importance of quick makeready, easy adjustment, accurate register, 
full ink coverage, simple pressure regulation. You know you must 
have simple operation, high speed production and low operating 
costs. You have all this when you own a Davidson. 

The Davidson Dual is the on/y press that does both offset and 
letterpress. It’s the only one that gives you small press economy 
with big press quality. It gives you printing you can be proud of... 
fine halftone and multi-color work . . . and will maintain that quality 
and economy year after year. That's why hundreds of users say 


Davidson has the answer. There's more to the story. Let 


us send you full details... and arrange for a demonstration. Write today. 


There’s a Davidson Soles 
and Service Agency near you. 
They‘re located in more than 

60 principal cities 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 

A subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1028-60 West Adoms Street. 

Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ness training course, apprentice 
graduates, competent young shop 
employees, and any others who 
have good potential. The organiza- 
tion is continually surveyed for 
promising young men who show 
administrative possibilities. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. is an- 
other company seriously interested 
in promoting and training from 
within the organization. Rather 
than go outside the company, every 
effort is made to locate managerial 
talent among those already in the 
organization. Store managers are 
frequently reminded of the com- 
pany’s need for promotable people 
and are urged to review their or- 
ganizations to make sure no likely 
possibility has been overlooked. 
Top management recognizes, how- 
ever, that if promotion from within 
is to work, a certain proportion of 
promotable people must be brought 
into the organization in the normal 
course of employment. Sears’ na- 
tional director of personnel, 
Clarence B. Caldwell, stated this 
belief very clearly when he told a 
meeting of company managers: 

“From your sales forces, receiv- 
ing rooms, and other rank-and-file 
posts must come our future store 
managers and other company ex- 
ecutives. But this will be possible 
only if, in your initial selections, 
you choose men of high caliber 
who possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations for development under 
proper supervision and training. 
The quality of the company’s ex- 
ecutive personnel a few years 
hence will depend, in large meas- 
ure, on the skill and proficiency 
exercised by you in filling these 
comparatively minor positions. 

Management at Sears has found 
over a period of years that it is 
not always possible to meet the 
company’s needs for promotable 
manpower wholly from among 
those hired in the normal course 
of employment. Therefore, each 
year it supplements this source by 
recruiting a limited number of 
promising college graduates. 

Among companies which have a 
background of successful experi- 
ence with executive development 
programs, the consensus is that in 
selecting trainees or understudies, 
it is of the utmost importance to 
find out what skills and talents 
various key positions require. Only 
when these _ requirements are 
known and identified, only when 
job analyses have been made, can 
company executives best select 
trainees to participate in programs 
designed to prepare them for fu- 
ture leadership. 
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Sheaffer Uses 
Camera 


A‘ ultra-high-speed camera is 
speeding up production of 
fountain pens at the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company plant in Ft. Madison, 
Iowa. 

The camera, built for Sheaffer 
by Eastman Kodak, rolls at 3,000 
frames a second, enabling research 
engineers to photograph high- 
speed machines and operations to 
learn exactly what happens at a 
particular moment, Nilas_ Long, 
chief draftsman, explained. 

“We have had particularly good 
results in timing various machine 
operations. Where we have a series 
of high-speed tools coming in one 
behind the other in quick sequence, 
we have to allow sufficient time for 
the first tool to clear before a 
second moves in for the next stage. 
In the past, we have had to gauge 
this as closely as possible by the 
eye and calculations on drawings, 
allowing a safe margin of error. 

Timing marks on the edge of the 
film permit the engineers to see 
what is happening at each fraction 
of a second during a specific opera- 
tion. The camera holds 100 feet of 
16mm. film which runs through in 
1.3 seconds at 3,000 frames a 
second. 





Records Control 


BSOLETE records are costing 

the nation’s business and in- 
dustry more than $300 million an- 
nually in waste, according to 
Emmet J. Leahy, president of Na- 
tional Records Management Coun- 
cil, New York. 

He suggested: (1) “Birth con- 
trol’. on paperwork, (2) destruc- 
tion of 40 per cent of the records 
now on file, and (3) division of the 
remaining 60 per cent between on- 
the-premises current files and new 
type archives centers, where docu- 
ments are stored but made readily 
accessible. 

Mr. Leahy said 95 per cent of all 
corporate paperwork that is filed 
is never referred to. 

He revealed that 5 to 8 cubic feet 
of records are kept by businesses 
for every person employed and 
that records occupy annually $150 
million worth of office space, and 
between $150 million and $250 
million worth of storage space. 
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Cut clerical waste 


in all departments 


Hours of unnecessary retyping and proofreading can 
be eliminated—and clerical output increased—by putting 
your photocopy machine to work on a company-wide basis. 


Remember, your machine 
is designed to serve all de- 
partments ... to give you 
100% accurate copies of orig- 
inal documents of every type. 
And in 9 cases out of 10 it 
does the job at a fraction of 
the manual-transcription 
cost. Check your routines 
.. your costs — and 

you'll see! 


For the best photocopies use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This new paper is made by Kodak for 
use in all types of contact photocopiers. 
It reproduces all documents in dense 
photographic blacks, clean whites ...with 
new sparkle and legibility. And it’s easier, 
more economical to use—no more split- 
second timing or trial-and-error testing. 
Order it...and see for yourself. 


Kodagrar 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


- rl ( / — - Py! ) - 
LA) (( MOMUCICY Ly olfe les 
J 


Mail coupon EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
for a Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro 
duction”. ..your new, free booklet giving full details on K idagraph ¢ ontact Paper, 
Name ‘ 

Department _ 

Company 

Street __ a 

; : “IKodalk 
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pay a Statistical Dept. 
8 hours... 


. .. When we can do the 
same work for you in 
3 hours... 


Pay only for what 
you get! 


If your own Statistical department 
is not kept busy full time, or if you 
have peak loads, you should con- 
sider renting our services on a part- 


time basis. 


Your work can be done as needed 
on a wide variety of modern 
punched card accounting and tab- 
ulating machines by our expert 


operators. 


This will save you time, trouble and 


money. 


Why not discuss this with us now? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO e@ BOSTON e@ £DETROIT 
MONTREAL e@ TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York 13, W. Y. 
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"Ome way 
TICKET } ' 


ee couronw 
‘ate 18 temas 


This simplified IBM-card ticket is 


replacing handwritten 


flight coupons 


on United Air Lines flights, saving time for sales agents and passengers 


N IBM-card ticket, which 
A travelers buy in half the time 
previously required, has been 
adopted by United Air Lines, ac- 
cording to Curtis Barkes, vice 
president of finance and property, 
who reports its initial use on New 
York to Chicago flights. 

The new ticket eventually will 
be used over United’s entire 13,250- 
mile system, Mr. Barkes said. The 
company will continue to issue In- 
ternational Air Traffic Association 
booklet tickets for stopover and 
interline travel. 

The card tickets are 71% inches 
long by 31% inches wide. The one- 
way ticket has three parts—-one 
torn off at the time of sale for sub- 
sequent auditing, one “lifted” by 
the stewardess for passage, and 
one retained as the passenger’s re- 
ceipt. The round-trip ticket has 
four parts—one for auditing, two 
for passage (going and return), 
and one for the passenger’s receipt. 

Tax, fare, total cost, origin, and 
destination are preprinted and 
prepunched on the ticket. When a 
traveier at Chicago, for example, 
requests a ticket to New York, 
United's sales agent merely writes 
down the passenger’s name, flight 
number and date, and time of de- 
parture. That completes the sale. 
Agents no longer have to consult 


tariff manuals, compute taxes, and 
total fares, write out origins and 
destination points. 

Apart from advantages for 
travelers and sales agents, the 
ticket speeds and simplifies ac- 
counting procedures. Auditing data 
are swiftly compiled by feeding 
the prepunched ticket stubs into 
electronic IBM machines. 

The required information is 
automatically printed on_ long 
sheets of paper by the machines. 
Eventually, it is expected that all 
types of information will be avail- 
able from the cards. For example, 
if one air line were using the card 
on all its flights and were pre- 
punching information into it, 
these cards could later be sorted 
for statistical figures. That is, it 
would be possible for an air line 
to determine quickly which of its 
flights is in the greatest demand, 
or which is in the least demand. 

The ticket has been tested since 
November on United's Chicago to 
Moline route with results described 
as “highly successful” by Harold 
Crary, vice president of sales. 
“IBM-card tickets are an impor- 
tant advance in our program to 
have traditionally tedious clerical 
procedures move at a pace com- 
parable to the speed of our Main- 
liners,” Mr. Crary said. 
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Training Men 
On Own Time 


HEN the education § super- 

visor for the Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Company told west coast 
training people last year that his 
company felt its supervisory staff 
would be willing to participate in 
a good training program on their 
own time, he was strongly coun- 
seled that it couldn’t be done. 

Some of the professional trainers 
flatly predicted failure for any ef- 
fort which was undertaken outside 
after the regular work hours of 
the participants. 

Taking stock of their company’s 
more than a quarter century of 
family-like personnel _ relations, 
Ryan managers stuck to their guns 
and established a management de- 
velopment program with evening 
sessions. 

“Ryan foremen and supervisors 
recognize their personal futures 
are tied up in the success of their 
company,” was the view. “They 
will be willing to pitch in after the 
workday to improve themselves 
and to learn more about the job 
we're doing.” 

Another basic decision was to 
use Ryan executives rather than 
training specialists as instructors. 
As a preliminary, 40 top officials 
were treated to a 14-hour course 
in conference leading on their own 
time under Charles W. Patrick and 
J. Wilson Getsinger, administrators 
in the San Diego City School 
System. 

From the course for conference 
leading came a trained faculty and 
a basic outline for a series of eight 
management development con- 
ferences to be started immediately 
for all 400 Ryan supervisors, as- 
sistant foremen through division 
managers. 

Allotting 25 men to a group, this 
program schedules four groups to 
meet each week to discuss special 
subjects like labor relations and 
the company’s cycle of operation. 
Leader of the latter discussion is 
C. A. Stillwagen, Ryan secretary 
and treasurer. Similarly, the pro- 
duction control superintendent 
leads a session, as do the methods 
engineering manager, the chief of 
costs, personnel manager, wage 
and salary administrator, safety 
engineer, employment supervisor, 
controller, chief inspector, and re- 
tirement plan administrator. 
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Ra separate forms /—~ 


3S typings 


Yet / would do 


yo separate forms 

three typings . . . three opera 
tions where one operation would 
do it all. Just another instance 
of waste in office paperwork, 
but an opportunity for effect 
ing substantial savings. 

Similar opportunities may exist 
this very moment in your own 
office—through changes in the 
style, design or handling of 
forms that will accomplish the 
preparation of necessary rec 
ords in less time, at less ex 
pense to you. 


Why not investigate the possi 
bilities of making improve 


y, 
Lf 
ments in your present form 
procedures? Let us prepare for 
you a free portfolio of specimen 
forms from our Forms Library. 
It will contain actual samples 
of forms produced for firms 
with similar record problems 


and will be a valuable addition 
to your idea file. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


BUSINESS FORMS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
213 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


Founded 1883 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
213 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


We would like to receive a folder of sample continuous 


forms for 
kind of forms 


Forms will be us 
‘ 


| 
| n 
| supe of wadiins 
neve of 

| Name 

| POSITION 

COMPANY 

STREET. 

CITY... .. STATE... oo 000. 





For the businesses 
that now do 


IPOST CARD 


Z\DVERTISING 
the hard way... 


This Elliott Model 1500 both auto- 
matically feeds and addresses 
envelopes and post cards. 











Mr. John Buyer 
100 Main Street 
Anywhere, U.S.A, 








Then it prints an advertisement or 
notice on the other side of the cards 
from this post-card size stencil. 
Because the post cards are auto- 
matically fed, it does both address- 
ing and printing at the amazing 
speed of 100 cards per minute. 











HEFLIN S ates: 


PEEBeBORO, BW. VA. 








ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. B-153 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Extensive use is made of visual 
aids and _ discussion-provoking 
“gimmicks” like quizzes and sen- 
sitized panels. Leaders who once 
were reluctant to try any approach 
other than from the relative 
safety of the lecture platform now 


| work hard to develop participa- 


tion by the group. They’ve come to 
recognize how this promotes learn- 
ing and attitude formation. 

As the program over an 8-month 
period reaches all supervisory and 
staff personnel, a_ special com- 
pany education committee is study- 


| ing the results of an evaluation 


questionnaire returned by 200 con- 
ferees who have completed the 


| series to date. From their findings, 


the committee is constructing the 
outline of follow-up conferences 


designed to meet the needs of the 
supervisors themselves. 

Made secure by the democratic 
give-and-take of opinion they saw 
prevail in the first conference 
series, conferees pull no punches on 
the questionnaires. They tell how 
they like meetings conducted, what 
subjects they want to know about, 
and which ones they think would 
prove a waste of time to cover. 

“We like visual presentations 
and the chance to talk—don’t like 
speeches; it isn’t necessary to sell 
supervisors on the American way 
of life; we want to know more 
about the specific operations of our 
company,” are some of the con- 
feree comments. The education 
committee is relying on _ their 
judgment. 





Road Map to Top Jobs 


In Big Companies 


(Continued from page 9) 


son with the receiving department 
all needed improvement. The young 
man had brains enough to watch 
closely and say little. After a 
month or two he began keeping a 
record of his work. When he saw 
a chance to improve a_ supply 
source, he asked for extra bids. 
One at a time he improved certain 
supply sources. In one case he 
learned that it was “customary” to 
order a 6 months’ supply of an im- 
portant part. He was told the 
supplier had to have that much 
time to deliver. He questioned the 
supplier and found it easy to obtain 
30-day deliveries. Nobody had ever 
asked the supplier to speed up his 
delivery dates. 

In another case, he found it cus- 
tomary to order a year’s supply of 
one part because it was a “‘special”’ 
and a large quantity had to be 
purchased to get a low price. In- 
vestigation revealed that the same 
part was a stock item in another 
company’s line. 

This young man formed the 
habit of writing brief memoranda 
to the director of purchases, de- 
scribing his results. No bragging. 
Just a plain statement of facts. 
For months nothing happened. 
Then one day the purchasing direc- 
tor called a meeting of all assist- 
ants. He read some of these 
memos; he complimented the 


young man on them. Then he let 
loose a shocker. “Mr. Young is my 
first assistant from now on. He 
will be relieved of all routine duties 
for 90 days to establish and put 
into operation a complete new sys- 
tem for this department. I have 
had it on my mind for a long time, 
but just have not had a chance to 
get at it.” 

About 90 days later, a complete 
new system of paperwork was in 
operation. It included one-time 
writing, better documentation, im- 
proved follow-up routines, closer 
liaison with all departments and 
executives who write requisitions. 
The receiving, warehouse, and sup- 
ply departments were brought into 
the picture more fully. Gossip has 
it that the young man is slated for 
a vice-presidency soon. 


Work with Other 
Departments 


One of the big headaches in any 
big business is to promote team- 
work between departments. Old 
animosities, jealousies, fear, and 
plain inertia often prevent the 
meshing of departmental gears. 

The trouble is, too many men 
never let their imagination range 
beyond their own departments. It 
isn’t the department, but its con- 
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tribution to the business as a 
whole, that makes a business grow. 
Here is a secret which may be 
amazingly helpful to any man in 
a big business: Build the reputa- 
tion that you are the man most 
willing to cooperate with others 
outside your department. 

Then, with such a reputation, it 
will soon become customary for 
everybody who wants something 
from your department to come to 
you for help, advice, or action. This 
will mean extra work for you. 
Perhaps a considerable amount of 
extra work. But we have never 
discovered any way of winning 
recognition without extra work. 

In doing this extra work with 
people outside your department, 
you advertise yourself throughout 
the organization as a man who gets 
things done. Pretty soon somebody 
is going to ask that you be trans- 
ferred to his department—-at a nice 
raise, with larger responsibilities 
and a clearer, smoother road to top 
levels. 

Here is what happened in one 
case. An assistant advertising man 
saw that his department was often 
asked to do some job that, in the 
strict sense, was not advertising. 
An older man in the department 
grumbled and delayed handling 
these requests. Many of them were 
simple—making programs for a 
company meeting or invitations for 
the vice president's twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary, making lay- 
outs and selecting cover designs 
for the company magazine, helping 
the sales manager write a speech 
or prepare charts for a_ sales 
meeting. 

Over the year there were per- 
haps 50 such requests; the old- 
timers in the department took a 
“what’s the use?” attitude toward 
these extracurricular jobs. But 
one youngster grabbed them all for 
about 6 months, and soon it was 
common talk around the organiza- 
tion that if you wanted anything 
done in the advertising depart- 
ment, he was the man to see. He 
did such a good job, he was made 
assistant to the president, handling 
largely public relations, with big- 
ger things in store for him if he 
makes good. His salary took a nice 
jump when he was transferred. All 
because he wrote a few prcgram 
notes, a few invitations, and other 
little items people appreciated. 

Anyone who does not believe 
that more cooperation with other 
departments pays off should try 
this plan. Go to any other depart- 
ment in your organization. Ask a 
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favor, try to get them to do some- 
thing for you which is slightly out 
of established routine. Nine 
chances out of ten you will hear, 
“Oh, we would be glad to help you, 
but we are right in the midst of 
repricing our line,’ or “We are 
snowed under. We _ are short- 
handed.” Then imagine how you 
will sing the praises of some per- 
son who says, “Sure, we'll be glad 
to help you. We'll get on it first 
thing tomorrow morning.” 


When You Get the Ball— 
Run 


If you want to know why certain 
men won promotion, get them talk- 
ing, and you will find, in about 
seven cases out of ten, that at some 
period in their lives, somebody 
threw them a ball and they ran 
with it. And I mean they ran like 
a Kansas cyclone. And from then 
on their careers were in high gear. 

Actually, in many cases, it is 
as simple as that. Get the ball and 
run. Sometimes nobody hands you 
a ball. Then grab one and run. If 
you score, no one will ask how 
you got the ball in the first place. 

The president of a big company 
which makes thousands of small 
items said, at the annual meeting 
last year, “I am not too happy 
about our product development 
progress. I'd like to see more prog- 
ress in developing some new items 
to take the place of some which are 
no longer selling briskly.” 

It was just a hint. Six months 
later no one had come up with any- 
thing. He mentioned it again. One 
young man hung back. He caught 
the president’s ear for just a 
moment. “I’m way down the line 
here, but if you don’t mind, and if 
it would not be presumptuous, I 
have some ideas.”’ 

“Go ahead, young 
see what you have.” 

That was all. Two months late! 
the young engineer came up with 
20 ideas. Some were improvements 
on old products, others were new 
products. At a meeting, with the 
president in charge, nearly one- 
half of the 20 ideas were tenta- 
tively accepted for production. The 
young man has been set up as head 
of a new development department, 
something the company has needed 
and talked about for years. 

The funny part of it was that 
about 15 men were at the meeting. 
The president handed them all a 
ball and hinted that they run with 
it. Only one took the hint. The 
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others were too busy. And many 
of the men there had _ thought 
vaguely of some of the ideas the 
young engineer developed. But 
they never got around to putting 
them down on paper in presentable 
form, so that the ideas could be 
put to profitable use. 

Now-—-one more point. Rules, or- 
ganization procedures, tradition, 
and seniority, often seem to be 
carefully fenced in and completely 


impregnable in any big organiza- 
tion. It has to be this way. The or- 
ganization can’t run without these 
“fences,"’ these titles, symbols, 
traditions, and customs. Let each 
one of them be symbolized by a 
fence—-with the gate shut and 
padlocked. You want inside. Well, 
jump the fence. You may have a 
long, gray beard before somebody 
comes along, opens the gate, and 
invites you in. 
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New Accounting System Slashes 
Payroll Costs by $100,000 


(Continued from page 11) 


ready under examination and also 
bite into the backlog of unex- 
amined claims. 

Since no matter how rapidly the 
investigations were made, claim- 
ants could not receive their pay- 
ments until the drafts were ac- 
tually mailed out of the office, it 
was decided to start with the out- 
going mail section and work back. 

A check of the mail procedure 
showed that, depending upon the 
volume of outgoing mail, from 1 
to 3 days would elapse before it 
was dispatched. Whereupon an 
Addressograph was _ installed to 
save typing hours and provide a 
supply of preaddressed envelopes. 
A small mechanical letter folder 
was purchased, a_ semicircular 
mail sort was built, a wheel sorting 
device containing pockets for 250 
most common dispatching points 
was installed, and several other 
changes made. It became a must 
to send out the mail on the same 
day it was received by the mail 
section. 

These changes reduced the 
physical efforts of the mailing job, 
decreased the number of hand and 
body motions required to sort, ad- 
dress, and enclose mail, provided 
the mail section with addressed 
envelopes in advance of receiving 
the outgoing mail; and mechanized 
some of the tedious operations. 

The net results were to speed up 
the dispatch of mail by 1 to 3 
days, reduce man-hours by 50 per 
cent, and make the mail section a 
more pleasant place in which to 
work. In 6 months the savings 
paid for the new equipment. 

The second point of attack on 


bottlenecks was made in the ac- 


counting bureau employing 13 per- 
sons. This section prepared drafts 
in payment of loss and damage 
claims, entered the amounts on 
books of account, compiled claim 
statistical reports, and _ prorated 
charges to other roads involved in 
the rail movement. 

Drafts, four to the page, were 
being typed in triplicate from in- 
formation in the claim file, then 
removed from the typewriter and 
the original Protectographed. Later 
they were signed, attached to sup- 
porting statements, enclosed in 
envelopes, and sent to the outgoing 
mail section. The claim file and 
first carbon of the draft were for- 
warded to account clerks for re- 
cording on the books, and then to 
statistical clerks for preparation 
of statistical reports. 

The _ Protectograph operator 
was getting about 225 drafts a 
day through the machine while 
receipts in the bureau were 25 per 
cent higher. Other employees, 
whose work depended on the num- 
ber of drafts Protectographed, ad- 
justed their pace accordingly. 

An inquiry developed the fact 
that insurance protected the com- 
pany against alteration of drafts 
if reasonable precaution was 
taken. So the Protectograph opera- 
tion was eliminated and_ the 
amount was spelled out in the body 
of the draft by typewriter. 

This increased the work of the 
typist; however, by substituting 
an electric typewriter for the 
manual machine and redesigning 
the draft on continuous form with 
one-time carbon interleaved, pro- 
duction increased by 75 per cent 
and the backlog soon disappeared. 
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This got the drafts to the mail 
section, but it built up backlogs of 
claim files at the desks of the ac- 
counting and statistical clerks. A 
detailed study of these operations 
disclosed that by typing the drafts 
on a Synchromatic Bookkeeping 
Machine, tabulating cards could 
be punched at the same time drafts 
were typed, and that by running 
these cards through a card sorter 
and tabulator, the statistical re- 
ports, charges to accounts, and 
statement of charges’ against 
other railroads could be compiled 
mechanically as a_ by-product. 
These changes, along with some 
other adjustments such as install- 
ing claim sorting aids and a 
burster to separate, sign, and date 
drafts, increased production of the 
bureau by 90 per cent, with 50 per 
cent less personnel. 

Another area studied by office 
methods and freight claim super- 
visors was claim filing. Monthly 
receipts amounted to around 18,000 
claims. In addition, there was a 
2-month backlog of unexamined 
claims in the office and an 18- 
month closed-claim file on another 
floor to which claim investigators 
made frequent reference. These 
were placed near the investigators. 

A Trans-Dex file was installed, 
and the greater portion of un- 
worked claims were transferred to 
it from wooden file cases. The re- 
maining unexamined claims were 
placed in trays located in the 
drawers of desks built specially for 
investigators. These became their 
active files. When they prepared 
forms or letters requesting ad- 
ditional information, claims were 
automatically transferred from in- 
vestigators’ desks to the Trans-Dex 
and tagged with a follow-up tab. 
In cases where replies were not 
forthcoming by the tab dates, 
tracers were issued. As_ replies 
were received, they were sent to 
the Trans-Dex and attached to the 
appropriate file for the investiga- 
tors to take final action. 

Claim index cards are kept in 
Rol-Dex units. 

The net result of these changes 
was the transfer of clerical duties 
from higher-rated jobs to file jobs. 
In addition, the filing was made 
more simple, easier, faster, and 
more accurate, and considerable 
travel in the office was eliminated. 
Aside from investigators being al- 
lowed more time for claim investi- 
gation, the clerical hours were cut 
by 40 per cent. 

Following this change, an anal- 
ysis was made of all forms and re- 
ports issued, several of which 
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were eliminated, while others were 
combined or simplified. In one case, 
a new form was substituted for 
twelve others. In another case, one 
form took the place of eight. Re- 
designed continuous forms with 
one-time carbon interleaved were 
substituted for single copies on 
high-volume jobs and the opera- 
tion was transferred to electric 
typewriters. The increase in pro- 


duction varied from 70 per cent to 
150 per cent. 

These cases are illustrative of 
results gained through the co- 
operative efforts of the methods 
department and personnel of one 
office. Studies producing similar re- 
sults have also been conducted 
jointly with personnel of the ac- 
counting, freight station, trans- 


portation, and other departments. 





Is Sharing Profits the Answer? 


(Continued from page 13) 


ances. The front office decides what 
percentage it can afford to divide 
with employees for added sales 
units of output within the same 
overhead and then applies it to pay 
envelopes or pay checks at the 
designated intervals—preferably 4, 
6, or 12 times a year. But it is im- 
portant to have a running score of 
the output posted throughout the 
plant and kept regularly up to 
date. 

What proportion of earnings a 
business should allocate to its em- 
ployee bonus is a matter for boards 
of directors or proprietors to de- 
cide. They will be influenced by 
their judgment, human interest, 
and far-sightedness. A generous 
share of profits to employees can 
well be a stabilizer of business fu- 
ture. A contented, steadily em- 
ployed, and amply recompensed 
working force is an asset compa- 
rable to an exclusive product or 
a loyal customer host. 

It is not wise, of course, thus to 
pass out more of the earnings 
than are justified in view of equip- 
ment needs and ownership return. 
But it certainly is not wise to dis- 
tribute such small shares of the 
earnings as to produce unfavorable 
employee relations. 

Net sales figures may well be the 
basis for profit sharing. They can 
be most promptly prepared and 
most discreetly shown; and they 
are the final pay-off for everybody 
in the plant or office as the gross 
income of the business. Not until 
sales and shipments are made does 
any amount of energy, efficiency, 
or other superlative feature of a 
business effort bring earnings. 

The percentage of net sales to be 
allocated to a bonus will vary in 
proportion to the labor-material 
relationship of cost of goods. 
Where there is only a_ small 


amount of labor cost as compared 
to material cost, with a resulting 
large sales volume per factory em- 
ployee, a smaller percentage of net 
sales should be used than where 
the cost elements are just the 
opposite. 

If net profit be used as the basis, 
it raises a question in the minds 
of employees and especially of 
labor union leaders whether real 
earnings have not been frittered 
away by inept management. And 
it is not easy to explain some of 
the variable expense accounts or 
to make workers responsible for 
certain fixed expenses which the 
ownership believes are necessary. 
Besides, many employers are reluc- 
tant to disclose their accounting 
details. 

If a business enterprise has more 
than one plant activity, with 
diverse products or services, the 
output of each department or 
plant may be scored for sales and 
bonus purposes as it leaves the de- 
partment or plant. But no profit 
can be properly shared except on 
finished goods because only such 
goods can realize profits. 

Executive and supervisory in- 
centives may well be figured on 
the same base used for plant work- 
ers. The period of greatest growth 
for Ford Motor Company, it is be- 
lieved, was when every white- 
collar position carried a dollar— 
or fraction of a dollar—amount of 
bonus for each car shipped. 

Not often enough do the various 
key people of an organization take 
stock of their personal contribu- 
tions to the current movement of 
their business. They are preoccu- 
pied with routines, discussions, and 
extracurricular activities or the 
perquisites of their positions. They 
do not listen to the ring of the 
cash register. Too many float 
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along on their previous feats for 
the enterprise rather than main- 
tain a constant input. 

But they can properly sustain 
debits to their bonus accounts 
when shipments fall below quotas 
—with quarterly payments of the 
resulting net credits. 

In service lines of business, sales 
consist mainly of labor plus in- 
cidental parts and supplies. Where 
service is rendered on a contract 
or flat-rate basis, bonuses can be 
applied to billing totals as in 
product manufacture. Where hour- 
ly or daily rates are charged, some 
shariag of profits from parts or 
supplies can be made. 

Incentives in service establish- 
ments have benefits which may be 
overlooked. These concerns have 
considerable labor turnover and 
use a substantial share of semi- 
skilled workers. Permanence of 
employment is less certain, yet it 
is needed for increased aptitude 
and experience. Moreover, produc- 
tive work is more interesting to 
most people than are many of the 
lines of service or supply. And 
service business is sure to increase 
in volume and variety from the 
ever rising scale of living. 

What of the employer who de- 
cides he will not offer any form 
of bonus; shall he be scorned as an 
exploiter of labor, that pet phrase 
of the academic and provocative 
publicists? Only by a depth of 
thinking measured by slogans. 
There are a gratifying number of 
employers who take pride in pay- 
ing higher wages than others in 
their industry or community and 
who look after the interests of 
their employees zealously. They 
are the best judges of conditions in 
their enterprises which determine 
the appropriateness of any further 
compensation. 





Chance Doubled 


OLLEGE § graduates _ seeking 

managerial positions will find 
chances almost twice as good in 
smaller businesses as compared 
with big companies, a study at the 
University of Illinois, covering 82 
firms of all sizes, has found. How- 
ever, competition is keener for 
each opportunity. 

The study, made by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Business Manage- 
ment Service in 1951, is summa- 
rized in “Current Economic Com- 
ment,”’ journal of the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research. 
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Discussing employee communications before the annual meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Neil McElroy, Procter & Gamble president, said: ‘l can hardly over- 
emphasize our belief in face-to-face communication between a man and his immediate 
boss as being not only the more personal and flexible way to meet individual problems, 
but also as being the most effective way in terms of employee response and interest” 





Winner in the ‘‘Get Out the Vote’’ contest, Leonora Hansen, 7th grade pupil, 
poses with her bicycle prize and her mother and dad, both 3M employees 


Young Poll Worker Wins Bicycle in Company Contest 


grown-ups on our street and all the 
other streets vote November “4 be- 


In no other voting year did business 
put forth so much effort to get em- 
ployees interested in casting their 
votes. Bulletin boards, house organs, 
radio, and newspaper advertising 
“went to town" as never before 
Among the more unusual efforts to 
get out the vote in 1952 was the con- 
test sponsored by the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company 
for boys and girls, 14 years old o1 
younger, related to employees of the 
company 

The youngsters who entered the 
contest were required to complete, in 
100 words or less, the following: “It 
is important to me that the adult 
members of my family and all other 
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cause .. ."’ With the completed essay, 
the youngster was required to call on 
as many homes as possible, remind- 
ing adults to vote on the then-coming 
election day and asking them to sign 
a sheet of paper showing that the call 
had been made. The boy or girl with 
the best essay and the greatest num- 
ber of signatures was to be awarded 
a bicycle. 

The winner, Leonora Hansen, in the 
seventh grade at White Bear Junior 
High School, reminded some 134 per- 
sons to vote. This was the longest list 
of signers and, since her essay was 
judged the best, she won the bicycle. 


Pork Chop Now Requires 
33 Minutes of Work 


According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the wage 
earner in 1914 had to work 572 hours 
to purchase a “market basket” which 
cost the 1952 worker 309 hours. The 
board’s market basket, filled with 31 
comparable common food, clothing, 
household, and other items, cost the 
1929 worker 486 hours of work, and 
the 1939 worker 291 hours. 

Thirty-one commodities which the 
average consumer buys were priced 
in terms of the time a wage earner 
must work to purchase them in order 
to arrive at these results. The earn- 
ings data used were those of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Breaking 
the figures down to a specific item in 
the basket-—food—-the board states: 
By June 1952, the average wage 
earner worked 43 minutes to pur- 
chase one pound of round steak, 33 
minutes for one pound of pork chops, 
and 34 minutes for one pound of 
coffee. This time compares with 34 
minutes of work in 1939 for one 
pound of round steak, 29 minutes for 
one pound of pork chops, and 22 
minutes for one pound of coffee 
Clothing, household furnishings, and 
miscellaneous items are broken down 
in a similar manner. 

The board points out that in 1952, 
the American family spent ‘a large 
percentage of its disposable income 
on miscellaneous items, such as 
transportation, medical care, house- 
hold operation, recreation, and per- 
sonal care. Many of these items can- 
not be compared with 1939 because 
of the introduction, since then, of 
television sets, antibiotics, and like 
products, and because relatively few 
miscellaneous goods and _= services 
were purchased by wage earners in 
1914. The automobile and the tele- 
phone got few of the workingman’s 
dollars in 1914.” 
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Rock Island greets high-school seniors 
on Business-!ndustry-Education Day 


Whirlpool Employees View 


A most unusual and successful 
method of employee communication 
took place this winter when repre- 
sentative employees of the Whirlpool 
Corporation, St. Joseph, Mich., were 
taken on tours of the Chicago Fur- 
niture Mart during the annual winter 
furniture and appliance 
market 

The first group of employees to 
make the train trip from St. Joseph 
to Chicago included representatives 
of the employee relations and the 
public relations department and 
several employees selected on the 
basis of seniority. These were em- 
ployees who had been with Whirlpool 
10 years or more some of them had 
helped build the first washers and 
ironers in the Whirlpool line 

The second group, which followed 
about 4 days later, included five union 
officials from the Whirlpool unit of 
Local 931 of the United Electrical 
Union as well as the director of em- 
ployee relations, director of labor re- 
lations, and the vice president in 
charge of industrial and_ public 
relations 

While the first stop for the groups 
was, of course, at the Whirlpool dis- 
play room, the highlight of the trip 
was visiting competitive manufac- 
turers’ exhibits. After tours of all the 
exhibits in the household appliance 
area, the groups were taken to 
dinner, saw a movie, and then back 
to St. Joseph by train 

The purpose of these tours, accord- 
ing to Whirlpool officials, is to keep 
employees alert to what other manu- 
facturers are doing in both designing 
and selling products similar to those 
with which Whirlpool employees are 
vitally concerned. In addition, seeing 
all these products in competition with 
Whirlpool helps workers to under- 


household 
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Students See Operation 


Of Private Enterprise 


\s part of the Business-Industry 
Education Day program, the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co 
was host to 34 seniors from the Rock 
Island High School. First, the stu 
dents toured the (Illinois) 
shops, stores, and freight classifica 
tion yards. Then they were given 
their luncheon at Short Hills Country 
Club, East Moline 

The tour, an annual program in 
which other enterprises in the area 
participate, is open to teachers as 
well as students 


Silvis 


Both, in separate 
groups and on different dates, can 
make this tour of local enterprises 
to see the job being done by private 
enterprise 

Judging from the sound and in 
teresting questions asked by the Rock 
Island High School students, the 
tour achieved its purpose 


Competitors’ Products 


stand the reasons behind the changes 
that have been or are being made in 
the company shops 


Continental Oil Starts 
Employee Thrift Plan 


The new thrift plan set up by the 
Continental Oil Company will covet 
some 7.300 Conoco employees in 25 
states who are members of the com 
pany’s retirement plan. Under this 
new program, an employee may open 
a Thrift Plan account and deposit 
1, or 6 per cent of his base pay 
whichever he monthly 
automatic payroll deductions. The 
company then contributes to the em 
ployee’s account 50 per cent of his 


chooses by 


deposit 

The employee may direct the trus 
tees of the program to invest his sav 
ings and Conoco'’s contributions in 
U. S. Government bonds, Continental 
Oil Company stock, or both. Or, he 
may leave his entire account in cash 
without interest. Interest and divi 
dends earned by bonds or stocks in 
the employee's account go back into 
his account. After 5 years’ participa 
tion in the plan--or upon retirement 

the entire account, including com- 
pany contributions and income from 
investments, may be withdrawn. Du 
ing the first 5 years of participation 
members may withdraw their depos- 
its and income from investments 
subject to certain adjustments. Upon 
an employee's death, his entire ac 
count goes to his beneficiaries 

According to L. F. McCollum, presi 
dent of Continental Oil, the company 
will contribute about a million dollars 
each year to the plan 


Suggestions Pay 50-50 
At Parker Pen 


The Parker Pen Company 
Ville Wis has just introduced a 
radically new “idea exchange” plan 
Which will enable idea originators to 
share 50-50 with the company in any 
savings accruing from their sugges 
tions. This idea exchange differs trom 
the time-honored suggestion system 
in that cash is awarded on a formula 
basis, and the company says that the 
sky is the limit.” 

lhe originator of any accepted idea 
for which direct savings can be cal 
culated will be awarded 50 per cent 
of the first year’s anticipated savings 
minus the cost of putting it into 
operation. Ideas may relate to im 
provement of quality and perform 
Parker products, new 
products, reduced improved 
customer service, improved merchan 


Janes 


ance ol 


costs, 


dising practices, ideas to save time 
or reduce costs of office procedures 
or any ideas which can strengthen the 
business and employment. All hourly 
paid employees are eligible for cash 
awards. The supervisory staff, ad 
ministrative and sales personnel may 
benefit in unusual cases, but research 
technicians, by nature of their work 
are not included in the plan 

Parker, which has never had a 
strike in 65 years of operation, be 
lieves that the move is a step toward 
cementing employee relations as sig 
nificant as the firm's elimination of 
time clocks a year and a half ago 
Willis Rabbe, vice president in charge 
1 manufacturing, states that while 
the plan “is keyed to human relations 
it 1s expected to prov ide employees 
with the stimulus to advance ideas 
to improve the company's competitive 
position and cut production costs at 
the important workbench level.” 


Suggestion Promotion 
Wins First Prize 


The McBee Company, manufac- 
turer of special accounting equipment 
and forms, was awarded first prize 
in a nation-wide competition for sug- 
systems promotion at the 
tenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Suggestion Sys 


vestion 


tems in Chicago 
The award a traveling plaque 

was given for the best single piece of 
literature encouraging employees to 
submit suggestions. Swift & Company 
of Chicago was the previous winne1 
of the trophy. The plan for which the 
trophy was awarded to McBee was a 
mailing to all employees with a 
secret message” written in invisible 
ink. The message encouraged each 
employee to contribute an idea for 
the improvement of production and 
operating methods during 1951 














Standard Register's insurance adviser, Sid Marean, gives the highlights of new 
insurance book to a management council prior to distribution to employees 


Employees Aided in Solving Financial Problems 


Back in 1947, The Standard Regis- 
ter Company began its security pro- 
gram which seeks to help employees 
solve their own personal financial 
problems. The program is based on 
the theory that personal financial 
worries often affect the efficiency of 
an employee while on the job in the 
office or factory. 

Included in the security program is 
a personal security book for each 
employee, outlining the company’s in- 
surance, hospitalization, and retire- 
ment plans; a complete explanation 
of the social security system; and a 
record of important papers. In addi- 
tion, some six or seven times a year 
the company mails direct to the em- 
ployee’s home various pamphlets on 
personal security, such as the im- 
portance of making wills, how to live 
within a budget, and the intricacies of 
buying and selling stocks and bonds. 

As part of the program, the com- 
pany has made available to all em- 
ployees two books prepared by the 
American Institute for Economic Re- 
search, a nonprofit organization. The 
books, which retail at $1.00, are sold 
to employees for 30 cents each, the 
company making up the difference of 
the wholesale cost. The company 
charges this small amount because 
it believes that if employees pay for 
the books, they will read them. The 
first book was Financial Tangles; the 
second, Life Insurance Annuities from 
the Buyer’s Point of View. 

The response in both cases has 
been unusual, more than 1,100 em- 
ployees out of 1,500 having taken ad- 
vantage of the offer. In explaining 
why the company was anxious to help 
all employees to a more secure future, 
K. P. Morse, executive vice president 
and general manager, said the entire 
security program to date has proved 
its value. “If this insurance book 
helps just one person to a more se- 


cure future, it will have been worth 
while from the company’s point of 
view. In this complex day and age, 
we all can’t be experts on everything, 
and we feel the company should help 
wherever it can.” 

The method of selling the books is 
particularly helpful in stimulating 
employee interest. As each new book 
is to be presented, copies are dis- 
tributed to the supervisory personnel. 
Employees are then invited to look 
over their supervisor’s copy of the 
book, and thus each man and woman 
has an opportunity to see the book 
and decide whether or not to buy a 
copy. Order blanks are available, of 
course, and the employee may pur- 
chase more than one copy of the cur- 
rent selection in case he would like 
to present one as a gift to a friend 
or relative. 


How Much Does It Cost 
To Hire Workers? 


A survey made back in 1951, when 
the labor market was really tight, 
according to The Associated Indus- 
tries of Cleveland, indicated that 
most companies advertise in news- 
papers when they want job applicants 
to call at their employment offices 
Recently, Associated Industries made 
another survey to find out how costs 
on employment advertising in news- 
papers were running. As AIC states, 
“The cost of advertising for each per- 
son employed varies from year to 
year; even from day to day. Natural- 
ly, too, there are other factors. These 
may include the plant’s desirability 
as a place to work; its accessability; 
the wages it pays; the opportunities 
for advancement it provides; the 
type of help it wants; and the fringe 
benefits that come with wages.” 

AIC checked with 15 typical Cleve- 
land manufacturers. Most of the 
firms were large employers, at least 
by local standards, but large firms 
are more likely to keep records of 
hiring costs, and are likely to have a 
breakdown of costs. The check indi- 
cated that the cost of advertising for 
each job applicant hired ranged any- 
where from 43 cents to a high of 
$44.29. The average cost for all com- 
panies (arithmetic average) was 
about $17.25. 

“We are well aware,” says AIC, 
“that these figures on advertising 
costs for job applicants are at best 
highly contemporary. Any change in 
the labor market would be instantly 
reflected. But as long as there is a 
scarcity of competent workers avail- 
able, here is something to remember : 
Your employees are your best ad- 
vertisement. Through them the repu- 
tation of your company’s personal 
relations reaches the community. To- 
day workers study the job market. 


10-Week Program Geared to Cut Personal Prejudices 


With the purpose of improving 
human relations within plant and 
community, and especially to elimi- 
nate racial and religious tensions 
within the factory, Shwayder Brothers 
Inc., maker of Samsonite luggage 
and furniture, and Local No. 96, In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union, have teamed up to present 
a 10-week antidiscrimination program 
to employees. 

Acting upon the theory that most 
bias can be broken down through 
familiarization and kncwledge of 
races and religions, participants in 
the program have been selected from 
as many creeds and races as possible. 
Management and union committees 
selected these participants—about 40 
in number—from different depart- 
ments throughout the plant. For the 
next 10 weeks, this group will meet 


for an hour and a half each week to 
consider problems of a local na- 
ture pertaining to prejudice and dis- 
crimination. Each week an expert in 
some relevant field such as _ psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology, 
will be on the program. Also taking 
part in the program will be a rabbi, a 
priest, and a minister to present facts 
on one aspect of prejudice, where- 
upon the representative group of em- 
ployees will try to square the facts 
with common practices. 

This labor-management operation 
is part of the work instigated and 
conducted by the Detroit Round 
Table of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, in an effort to 
reduce the “billions of dollars lost an- 
nually by personal prejudices, based 
upon traditional stereotypes of fellow 
workers.” 
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--- Multigraph Paperwork Magic 


With Multilith Duplicating Masters you write once. Then in one 
operation, blank paper becomes 6 or 600 or 6,000 (or even 
60,000) copies—each one a sharp, clear, permanent original 
Every department in your business benefits from Multigraph 
Paperwork Magic, for today Multigraph performs jobs never 
writing 6 before done on duplicating machines. You can reproduce hand- 
a written, typewritten, printed or photographic material in black 
originals . agin 
or colors in any combination. You can duplicate purchase orders, 
engineers’ drawings, catalogs or complete business records quickly, 
accurately and at amazingly low cost. No wonder companies 
order everywhere are mechanizing their paperwork procedures the 
Multigraph way. 
No other duplicating process does so many things so well. 
To add to your profits through savings, call your local Multi- 
graph office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 


© 1963 A-M Corp 
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of every purchase 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
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“The office resources of America are unlimited, providing management properly utilizes 


and coordinates the personnel now available with the modern fact-finding equipment be- 


ing produced and about to be produced by manufacturers of office equipment.''—Al N. 


Seares, vice president, Remington Rand Inc., at recent Office Executives Assn. meeting 





Transfer Files Have Free- 
Sliding Drawer Action 


ENGINEERED so that the factory- 
applied steel side plates and horizon- 
tal stackers carry the load at all 
four points of weight and strain, these 
self-stacking transfer drawers will 
not bulge or stick when loaded—no 
matter how high the units are 
stacked. Steel side plates, punched 
with keyhole slots for bolting units 
together side by side, permit Staxon- 
steel file drawers to be interlocked 
horizontally as well as_ vertically 


Drawer stops warn the user against 
spilling contents by pulling the 
drawer completely out of the shell 
Horizontal steel stackers fit snugly 
into the steel side plates and func- 
tion as legs on the bottom of each 
tier, so that the file itself never 
touches the floor. Bankers Box Com- 
pany, 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Tl. 


Airtube System for Handling 
Paperwork 


PLANNING to modernize your office 
or build? Your architect can provide 
for flush-mounting Lamson Airtubes’ 
receiving and dispatching terminals 
The terminals are easy to use, a car- 
rier supply is kept handy, and a sig- 
nal light is installed above the receiv- 
ing terminal to indicate arrival of a 
carrier. These Airtubes are especially 
useful in eliminating heavy inter- 
departmental traffic. Lamson Cor- 
poration, Lamson St., Syracuse 1, 
N. Y. 


Electronic Calculator Speeds 
Payroll Work 


DESIGNED for commercial use and 
engineered to perform calculations 
at great speed, the IBM electronic 
calculator is a 1,400-tube general 
purpose electronic digital computer 
used for figuring all types of payroll, 
labor, material, and billing calcula- 
tions. It also figures average unit 
prices, inventory turnover ratios, ef- 
ficiency ratings, and operating ratios 
and percentages. The machine con- 
sists of two cabinets—an electrical 
card reading and punching unit, and 
an all-electronic unit which includes 
the power, timing, arithmetic, stor- 
age, and switching sections. Inter- 
changeable control panels make it 
possible to change quickly from one 
type of operation to another. The ma- 
chine reads problem data from IBM 
punched cards at a speed of 100 cards 
a minute, and can go through as 
many as 60 separate steps, such as 
multiplication and division, to ob- 
tain the solution to a single problem. 
Answers are recorded in the cards 
that carry the problem data, or they 
can be punched in specially desig- 
nated cards, also at a speed of 100 
cards per minute. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Simple, Portable Humidifier 
For the Office 


ATTRACTIVE in appearance, the 
new Sherwood table model humidifier 
counteracts the harmful effects of 
dry air upon people's health, cracking 
of fine furniture, and deterioration 
of buildings. Simply plug it into an 
electric outlet, and it vaporizes mois- 
ture through centrifugal force at the 
rate of better than one pint per hour. 
It uses no steam or heat, and draws 
electric power equal only to a 30-watt 
bulb. Weighing 10 pounds’ when 
empty, the humidifier is 16 inches in 
diameter and 9 inches high. It holds 
a complete day’s water supply at one 
filling. Humidistat control to turn 
the unit off and on automatically can 
be supplied. Abbeon Supply Co., 179- 
23 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


High-Speed Printer for 
Electronic Computers 


DESIGNED to get the data produced 
by complex electronic computers into 
the hands of the man who would use 
it, the Synchroprinter takes its “dic- 
tation” directly from the electronic 
pulses used to express the results of 
the involved mathematical operations 
which a counter has_ performed. 
Capable of printing 600 numbers in 
one second, the machine’s type faces 
are arranged in a ring or typewheel 
which is rotated continuously by a 
motor. When the desired character 
is in position, a magnet drives the 
print hammer up to strike the inked 
ribbon and paper against the type 
face. There are 40 typewheels and 
print hammers arranged side by side 
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across the width of the paper on the 
Synchroprinter. The device may be 
used to gather any data in electrical 
or mechanical form. ANelex Corpo- 
ration, Concord, N. H 


Carbon Paper Pack Saves 
Secretary's Time 


NEW carbon paper system eliminates 
the rolling, creasing, wrinkling, jog- 
ging, wrong-side-out insertions, and 
smudgy fingers associated with loose 
carbon sheets. These carbon paper 
packets, available with from 1 to 9 
carbons, may be loaded in advance 
of use to save time between typings 
A special loading board speeds the in- 
sertion of duplicate sheets. In large 
departments, loading can be done by 
unskilled help to increase the out- 
put of high-salaried employees. If 
used only once every 2 or 3 days, the 
carbon sheets are self-regenerating 
and may be used from 40 to 50 times 
with perfect results. Carbon Paper 
Pac Company, 210 S. Clinton St 
Chicago 6, Iil 


New Metal Desk Is 
Soundproof 


SOUND-absorbing material like the 
undercoating on an automobile has 
been applied with pressure guns to 
the interior of the pedestals and back 
panels of the Soundguard desk, while 
a fluted paper lining muffles the sound 
of opening and closing drawers. Flat 
or molded tops are available in 
pedestal or leg types, as well as con- 
ference styles with overhanging tops. 
Drawers are interchangeable and 
glide on channel suspensions. Desk 
height is adjustable between 29 and 
30'2 inches. The Globe-Wernicke Co., 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Portable Photo-Copier 
Copies Anything 


THIS lightweight metal box, about 
the size of a large book, quickly and 
quietly copies anything’ written, 
printed, pictured, or drawn. Just plug 
into any ordinary AC or DC outlet, 
place a piece of sensitized paper over 
area to be copied, and put the Con- 
toura on top of the photo-paper. Press 
the switch on for about 10 seconds 

then off; the exposure is made. The 
exposed sheet of photo-paper can be 
slipped into a black envelope for 
developing. F. G. Ludwig Associates, 
Deep River, Conn 
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* 
PA New, low-priced A. B. 


S 
CON Dick folding machine 
SP, saves its cost when used 
Ss 7 only one day each 
Kp ~< month. Makes all folds 
—7,500 to 19,000 pieces 
per hour. Can handle wide 
variety of paper—stapled 
sheets or single pieces in sizes 
from 24% x 342 to 9 x 14 
inches. 
Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruc- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 


For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. AB-353-F 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 


5700 W. TOUHY AVE. + CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 





STANDARD STOCK FORMS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 


CHECK BILLS OF LADING | 
LIST INVOICE SETS 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS | 
AND SALES ORDER SETS [ | 
WRITE RECEIVING REPORT | 
FOR REQUISITION FORM | 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS 
SAMPLES W-2 TAX FORMS | 
AND 


PRICES 


New! Visitor Passes for |{ 
Manufacturing Plants 


IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC 
10-DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS €O., INC. 


216-218 William Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Plants: New York City, 
Newark, N. J., Belleville, N. J 


Tape Dictation System 
For Offices 


COMBINING the many advantages 
of recording on magnetic tape, the 
Permoflux Scribe gives high fidelity 
sound reproduction. The recording 
tape is enclosed in a magazine, inter- 
changeable in an instant from dicta- 
tion unit to transcription unit, and 
may be reused thousands of times 
without loss of reproduction quality 
This dictation system is especially 
adapted for use in conferences, sales 
meetings, interviews, and recording 
of two-way telephone conversations 
Scribe Corporation, 2835 N. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 


Heavy-Duty Office 
Machine Stand 


LATEST in the line of Royal office 
machine stands is the Elevator Stand 
for the heavier office machines. No 
1795-C_ is equipped with four steel 
cups attached to two adjustable steel 
channels to accommodate electric 
typewriters, calculators, or adding 
machines. A touch of the toe raises 
the stand to rest on soft rubber 
casters for moving, or lowers the 
stand to the four solid rubber feet for 
safe machine operation. Understruc- 
tures are of steel, with a choice of 
tops in three’ grained Lamidall 
finishes or gray, green, or brown 
baked enamel Hammerloid finishes. 
Streamline in design, these stands re- 
quire only a screw driver and 10 
minutes’ time to assemble. Maso Steel 
Products, 81 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Removable Banks for Visible 
Record Files 


ENTIRE banks of cards can be re- 
moved from Vue-Fax visible record 
files without disturbing the cards 
The three movable parts can all be 
operated simultaneously with one 
hand. A rod, extending the length of 
the panel, forms a stand for the bank 
of cards so that they can be manipu- 
lated easily. A hinged flap extends 
the length of the panel, inside of 
which is fixed a strip of sponge rub- 
ber along the edge. Vue-Fax Corp., 
90 Gold St., New York 38, N. Y 


Tape for Correcting Fluid 
Duplicator Masters 


TYPISTS can now block out unde- 
sired portions on duplicator masters 
quickly and easily with Kum-Kleen 
Correction Tape. Self-adhesive, tape 
is not affected by heat, moisture, or 
typewriter vibrations, and does not 
need moistening. It is dispensed from 
a plastic container about the size of 
a small stapling machine. Simply pull 
the desired length of tape from the 
dispenser, press it onto the reverse 
side of the master over the part to 
be corrected, and type corrections 
lightly on the face of the master 
Tape comes in one- and two-space 
widths. It is also available in five- 
space widths for blocking out long 
sections of master copies where only 
a part of the text will be reproduced 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp., Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 
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Business TIP 5 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





NOW. DIAL TAPE DISPENSING! 
Stronger, neater packages with less 
tape and less work are promised 
users of the Marsh electric Dial- 
Taper. It offers: Dial selection, load- 
ing tape, cut-off knife, electric water 
heater, and a tape moistening sys- 
tem. Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 
3elleville, Ill. 


« " # 


THE DUPLOMAT-ULTRA DOES 
EVERYTHING! Two simple steps, 
says this folder, gives you finished 
copies with only one machine. In less 
than 45 seconds your legally accepted 
dry positive photo copies are ready 
for use, up to 12% inches in width 
and any length. Dlustrated are sev- 
eral models available, either manually 
or electrically operated. Also de- 
scribed and illustrated are the port- 
able photo-printer and the Ejector 
photo-paper dispenser. Photo-it Com- 
pany, 2 Stone St., New York 4, N. Y. 


* 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT THERMO-FAX gives, in 
folder form, the six advantages of 
Thermo-Fax as a means of duplicat- 
ing: Dry copies, fast action, money 
saving, ease of operation, versatile 
performer, and _ error-proof. Other 
subjects covered are: “Where Can 
Thermo-Fax Help You?” “This is 
Thermo-Fax,” and a complete list of 
sales and service offices. Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


* * * 


YOUR BEST SALES STORY 
EVERY TIME tells of a simple sys- 
tem for organizing the facts, charts, 
pictures, prices, and other data that 
make up a visual and oral sales story. 
The major advantages of this method 
are flexibility for quick adaptation of 
the presentation’s contents, including 
sequence, for any territory or type of 
customer. It keeps the sales story 
under the salesman’s control from 
beginning to end. Ask for booklet 
No. LL-225 when requesting copies. 
temington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ire modern 


Here's a desk that gives impressive dignity to any executive office, and at the 

same time provides ample, comfortable working area for a staff conference 
eliminating separate conference room. 

Its big, beautiful top provides a working space approximately seven 

feet by four feet . . . including a 9” overhang on three sides for leg 

comfort when used for conferences. 

This desk headlines a complete group of matching, functionally 

styled office pieces. Ask to see ‘Wiltshire Modern 

by Imperial’’ at your dealer's . . . NOW! 


WRITE FOR 
Office planning guide, featuring furniture 
cut-outs, floor graph, and decorating hints. 
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Even if you gather or sort papers only now SHOWN: 18-Section TU Rack at $25.00 
and then—your office needs this economical 7 Other Models, priced $11.00 


| 
pee to $16.50 
Racks are ali aluminum. Each section holds 
500 sheets at inclined angle for fingertip 
gathering or collating. Racks may be used GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more 
singly, or two or more together for larger 
gatherings. Racks collapse for setting aside. on the market 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 


accurate results than any other collating aid 
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Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 


Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that ‘builds its own steel 
PU ee 


No. 511 Lerren size 1 
UNITS are self stacking 
with factory applied 
steel side-plates and hor 
izontal stackers bearing 
total drawer content 
weight at four points 


No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance 
Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details and price list. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


“Saue “lime wtth 


| Kite- Line” 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 


Saves Eyestrain « Portable 


31775... TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OF FER — Write asking us to send you 
a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP, 1025 - 15th Street, N. w. 


Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE copyruoipver 
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A CENTURY ON WHEELS, THE 
STORY OF STUDEBAKER. By 
Stephen Longstreet. Written by a 
distinguished artist, author, critic, 
and playwright, this beautiful 120- 
page essay paints with broad strokes 
the history of Studebaker from 1852 
to 1952. A Century on Wheels pre- 
sents in pleasant and ofttimes dra- 
matic form the highlights of the 
Studebaker story, tracing the found- 
ing of the company, the pioneer story 
of John Mohler Studebaker at Hang- 
town, Calif., during the Gold Rush 
of '49. 

The story gives the foundation for 
the optimistic approach to the future 
envisioned by the South Bend _ in- 
dustrialists. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. $3.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF IMPORT PROCE- 
DURE. By Juvenal L. Angel. A 
Mimeographed volume in _ handy 
binder, this book apparently goes 
quite deeply into the intricacies of 
the import business. 

The author analyzes the import 
market, explains how an import or- 
ganization is set up, goes into financ- 
ing, credit, and collection, and de- 
votes a full chapter to “Customs 
Clearance.” 

While the duplicating job naturally 
does not rival the printing of a regu- 
lar book, this volume is legible 
enough. For the most part, the pages 
are double-spaced for easy reading, 
but in certain cases there is single- 
spacing, making it somewhat difficult 
for the eye to follow the long lines. 

Author Angel is director of the 
Foreign Commerce School, Latin 
American Institute of Chicago. Pub- 
lished by the World Trade Academy 
Press, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 223 Mimeographed pages. 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY. By 
J. K. Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter. A 
couple of financial experts have pro- 
duced a volume that “can save you 
thousands of dollars!” 

The book explains how banks can 
help a person establish a_ business, 
and it covers a large number of other 
subjects such as: How to borrow 
money, how social security works, 
how to buy life insurance, and when 
and how to buy corporation bonds 
and stocks. There is advice on every 
phase of financial planning, particu- 
larly that financing which involves 
the purchase of a house. 

Businessmen should find this book 
a practical guide to money matters, 
and many men might be interested in 
turning the volume over to their 
wives, perhaps with certain chapters 
marked in red. 


Sylvia Porter is the financial editor 
and daily columnist for the New York 
Post and the Post-Hall Syndicate, 
Inc. Her articles have appeared in 
some of the country’s leading maga- 
zines, and she was co-author with 
Mr. Lasser of “How to Live Within 
Your Income.” Mr. Lasser, certified 
public accountant and head of the 
company bearing his name, is an ex- 
pert on income taxes and author or 
editor of 15 standard volumes on 
taxes and accounting. Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 430 
pages. $4.95. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGE- 
MENT. By Richard C. Colton and 
William D. Rankin. This is the second 
edition of a book first published in 
1948. It is said to be the only book 
on the subject written by practicing 
traffic managers who have spent their 
entire careers on the job. 

There is a chapter that should be 
of particular interest to some people 
in the business as well as students 
studying traffic management. This 
chapter contains 43 questions selected 
from traffic manager certification 
exams, with chapter references. 

The authors have given special at- 
tention to recent legislation affecting 
the industry, to new insurance fac- 
tors, and to other developments that 
concern the traffic management field. 

Author Colton is vice president, 
Lykes Brothers Company, Inc., and 
his collaborator, Mr. Rankin, is rates 
and routing supervisor in the traffic 
department at Western Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. The volume is a Modern 
Industry handbook published by Funk 
and Wagnalls, 153 East 24th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 423 pages. $6.00. 


MODERN RADIO ADVERTISING. 
By Charles Hull Wolfe. The business- 
man interested in buying radio time, 
planning a radio program, or testing 
a program that is already on the air 
should find a wealth of information 
in Mr. Wolfe’s book. 

There is also an analysis of tele- 
vision advertising—how to plan it, 
buy it, write it, and test it. 

Mr. Wolfe discusses some of the 
legal pitfalls of radio advertising, 
and he shows how to make good use 
of spot radio announcements, various 
commercials, and jingles. The author 
is listed on the book jacket as direc- 
tor of radio and television at McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., and also as a member 
of the radio department at Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 738 pages. $7.50. 
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Business Forms 





Mow fer YOUR 
BUSINESS FORMS 
PRINTING DOLLAR 


Take advantage of these SPECIAL FACILITIES, 
now being used to cut printing costs by leading 
industries throughout the country. Our nation- 
wide service guarantees you satisfaction. 


Send samples for prices 


Cullom « Ghertner Co. 


t AVE. N NASHVILLE TENN 
+ < ~ 


Aterk: Lithecnakes Swoks Sct cotow fot 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 

We offer the original personal emplo} 
service (established 43 yea I 

| of highest ethical standa 

|} alized to your pe 
Identity covered I 
tected. Ask for p 
INC., 201 Dun Bldg 





Business Booklets 





“HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS" 
by L. E. Frailey 
If you write or dictate letters you'll find 
a stimulus in this new pocket-size booklet 
by “Cy” Frailey 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sample copy 10 cents 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 





Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


When Writing to Advertisers 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Phonograph Records 


LONG EZ) 
aa le OFF 


Except Price 
Fixed Records 


RFCORDSHa 


anteed Factory 
New. All lead 
ing labels. In 
cluding Victor, 
Decea, Colum 
bia, London, 
etc 


520 W. 48 St. 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Me @ HY. ¢. 
Visit Stores at 
1125 Sixth Ave. 
1143 Sixth Ave. 
1211 Sixth Ave. 








Write for Price List and 
FREE Catalogue (51D) 
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ANADA’S decision to cut’ income taxes 
11 per cent July 1 has raised the hopes of 
businessmen on this side of the border. Cana- 
dian experience has proved that the old law of 
diminishing returns is still working. When you 
cut the cost of doing business, you increase the 
volume of business done. Venture capital comes 
out of the cellar. New undertakings are begun. 
People stop worrying about how they can 
spend top-bracket income before the tax col- 
lector comes around. There is more incentive 
to work. This actually happened in Canada, 
and it would happen here. Canada at this 
moment is enjoying a degree of prosperity 
which it has never before known. Young 
Canadians who formerly sought their future 
in the United States are now staying in 
Canada. Thousands of young men in_ the 
United States are moving to Canada, and more 
and more of our business enterprises are estab- 
lishing operations there. All of which, of 
course, results in more tax income for the 
Canadian Dominion Government, as well as 
the provinces. So, while we approve balancing 
the Federal budget as a necessary step in stop- 
ping the deterioration of our savings, we are 
not too sure that keeping present Federal in- 
come tax rates is the answer. Perhaps it would 
be wiser to cut taxes first, profiting by our 
Canadian neighbor’s experience. At any rate, 
the idea of attaining a balanced budget before 
taxes are reduced now seems to need more care- 
ful study. 


The New Labor Law 


The Taft-Hartley Act, which the Eisen- 
hower administration is pledged to amend, was 
designed to correct inequities in the old Wag- 
ner Act, so dear to the heart of organized 
labor. But it still failed to solve the national 
labor problem, as both employee and employer 
have good reason to know. Nor does it seem 
probable that a patched up Taft-Hartley Act, 
along the lines proposed by Senator Taft, will 
solve the problem. To be sure, increasing the 
number of members on the National Labor 
Relations Board might give a more impartial 
administration of the law. But every change 
in the administrative machinery would bring 
new problems and interpretations. The basic 
defect in the law the power of the big inter- 


national unions to call industry-wide strikes 
would still exist. In spite of theoretical safe- 
guards written into the law to prevent Mr. 
Lewis from shutting down every coal mine 
in the country when it suited his purpose, re- 
gardless of what it did to the national economy, 
crippling strikes still will continue. Certainly 
no one wants union-“busting” legislation. But 
as we have seen in the steel strike, it is the 
public who picks up the check. In revising 
Taft-Hartley, it now seems clear that what 
the unions want in the way of amendments 
will be offset by what employers want. So 
what we get will be the same old law with a 
new name and all the old problems. 


How Good Are Your Facts? 


It has been well said that a man’s judgment 
is no better than the facts upon which his de- 
cisions are based. So we have in business whole 
departments set up to supply management 
with the facts and figures needed to make 
decisions. We equip these departments with 
the most up-to-date calculating and computing 
machines so that the figures and facts can be 
made available while they are still current. 
This is all to the good, because making the 
right decisions at the right time is tremendous- 
ly important. Executives, therefore, should do 
everything possible to develop their power of 
decision, which according to John M. Wilson, 
vice president of The National Cash Register 
Company— is largely a matter of practice. Re- 
duce a problem to simple basic principles, 
gather all the information you can, evaluate 
all the facts, and come to a decision. Then com- 
pare your judgment with results, and profit 
by your mistakes. Another way of expressing 
this need is to THINK. Think before deciding 
upon a course, before making a choice. Weigh 
the facts, pro and con. Think through the prob- 
lem and not around it, as so many executives 
are inclined to do. Thinking, even when you 
have the facts to think with, is hard work. It 
is the one job we put off just as long as we can. 
But the time may not be far off when free- 
wheeling management, with decisions all too 
often based on emotion and impulse rather 
than reason, will make way for management 
which depends upon men of good judgment. 


J.C. A. 
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presents the first and only 


7 [IVE KEYBOARD 


roreColtate mailecaalial= 


7S No need 


to use motor bar... 


Saves up to 50% hand motion! 


Now—for the first time—you can add and list without 
depressing a motor bar! On this remarkable National 
every amount key is us own motor har, because every 
key is electrified! 

Simply press the keys you want to add—the machine 
does it instantly! Your hand need never leave the “Live” 
Keyboard when adding amounts. You save up to 50% 
hand motion. 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than 
ever to press two or more kevs at once—more time 
saving! All ciphers print automatically—still more time 
saved! Operators love it—thev do their work with so 
much less time and effort. 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of 
this “Live” Keyboard. See a demonstration today ! 


“Live” Keyboard is 

combined with 8 other 
time-saving features 
found only on National: 
Automatic Clear Signal @ Sub 
tractions in red @ Automatic 
Credit Balance @ Automatic 
space-up of tape when total 
prints @ Large Answer Dials 
@ Easy-touch Key Action ®@ 
Full-Visible Keyboard @ 


Rugaged-Duty Construction 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavron 9, on1o 


For demonstration phone the nearest 
National office or National dealer 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 




































Get Figures Out Faster, Save Real Money! 


PREPARE YOUR ACCOUNTING REPORTS 








See How OZALID Can Help Issue Your Cumulative 
Accounting Reports Sooner and at Much Lower Cost! 





FIRST month's figures are posted on a 
translucent form. The required number of 
Ozalid copies are run off, and the thin, 


space-saving original form filed away. 








SECOND month's figures are posted 


in the next column, and the Ozalid copies 
run off. Only current figures are handled 
each month to bring report up to date! 





THIRD and succeeding months’ figures 
are entered, and the Ozalid copies 
run off as needed — with each 
month's figures as clear 
as the first! 














The streamlined desk an \ 
Ozamatic makes copies 

up to 16° wide for account- S 
ing reports, invoices, pur- 

chase orders and other 

business forms from ordinary 
translucent originals. First 
copies are available in seconds, 


or up to 1,000 letter-size copies x 

per hour at a cost of about |! 2¢ each. ' at | —== 
Send the coupon for full details, 

or call the Ozalid distributor listed in 


bs ‘ Gentle. N 
the classified section of your phone book | for tlemen Phe. 
under Duplicating Equipment and Supplies. 


wr" OZALID 
Costs... USE 
Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 


"From Research to Reality 
Ozalid in Canada 
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Hughes Owens Co.. Ltd., Montreal 





